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RETROSPECT OF THE MUSICAL EVENTS 
OF THE SEASON. 


At the close of a most remarkable musical season, a 
few words may not be. out of place with regard to the 
novelties which have attracted most attention. 

First, with respect to sacred music, because the highest 
effort of genius with which the world is acquainted lies 
in that category. We allude to the great Mass in p 
of Beethoven. This, alas! from its infrequent per- 
formance, must be still designated a novelty, for, to 
our great discredit as a musical nation, the work has 
been but seldom heard in England. For the recent 
opportunity of hearing it we are indebted to a German, 
Herr Richter, and to him our thanks are due for having 
made the work a special feature of his programme. 
Since the memorable performance of the Mass by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, under Signor Costa’s direc- 
tion, no finer performance has taken place than that of 
Herr Richter, and it is with no little gratification that 
we see a further performance announced for the next 
season of his concerts in London. 

Bach has proved imperishable at the hands of the 
Society bearing his name; and here, from the infre- 
quency of its performance, it is impossible to designate 
the great Mass in B minor otherwise than as a novelty. 
Still, by iteration and reiteration these noble works will 
speedily become familiar to the public, and if with 
example precept be added, then we shall find the 
various schools of music established in and out of 
London occupying themselves in disseminating that 
knowledge which will quickly change darkness into 
light. 

The Concert season has been unusually brilliant as 
regards the Pianoforte. The very mention of the 
names of that galaxy of talent which has visited us is 
proof sufficient. From Rubinstein and Madame Menter 
to the last distinguished artiste who has visited us, we 
have been made accustomed to such gigantic perform- 
ances, not alone of power, but of charm, that for a time 
at least we sit with bated breath. 

The Orchestral Concerts have been many, and 
some remarkable. One striking feature which claims 
notice is the popularity achieved by Berlioz. ‘The 
constant repetition of Faust by M. Hallé’s splendid 
orchestra, and the excellence of the vocal rendering, 
tended to establish the work as a general favourite 
with the public. The other noted works of Berlioz, 
his Romeo and Juliet and Harold symphonies, played 
by Herr Ganz’s orchestra, also by that of Herr 
Manns, all kept the neglected composer to the fore 
and fixed his popularity. Nor must the opportunities 
of hearing the latest French works afforded by 
M. Lamoureux be overlooked. These were full of 
interest, if not of the most elevated character. 

The Operatic season, although distinguished by one 
or two — has not greatly differed from the 
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usual routine demanded. In no country but England 
could so much music of the highest order be heard in 
a like period of time ; while, as regards the artistes who 
interpret the works, no such catalogue of names could 
ever be found as exists in the opera houses of 
London. Night after night are the splendid works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Auber, Rossini, Meyer- 
beer, Gounod, and Verdi presented in as faultless 
a manner as circumstances will permit. If the 
greatest singers are found nightly interpreting the 
greatest efforts of the dramatic composers, it is not 
surprising that a public should be formed who, in 
spite of themselves, become hypercritical. Hence the 
difficulty of a manager in producing new works. In 
how many instances do we not know the composer 
lived before his time. Only one absolute novelty 
appeared this season, namely, /7 Demonio by Anton 
Rubinstein. The work has so lately been subjected 
to severe criticism that it is perhaps too early to 
speak of its merits. One thing cannot be denied— 
its truthful colouring. It has the odour of the 
Orient in every movement, it is replete with power, 
and it is written in a spirit of fearless independence. 








CRITICISM OF THE MONTH. 


Baron Bépoc p’Orczy’s new opera, // Rinnegato, 
produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in fulfilment of 
the promises of the programme, has furnished the 
critics with food for comment ; but the general tenor 
of their remarks is decidedly unfavourable. The 
Atheneum traces throughout the opera the influence 
of Wagner upon its composer ; in fact, it goes so far 
as to say that but for that influence it would never have 
been written. It proceeds :— 


‘* The result is an illustration of the failure which must accrue 
from the adoption of the system in its most uncompromising 
form by one not possessed of the peculiar genius necessary to 
bear its fetters with ease and grace. The increased attention 
to dramatic propriety, and the effects gained by the moderate 
use of leading themes perceptible in several recent operas—of 
which Aida, Mefistofele, and The Taming of the Shrew, may be 
named as examples—show the beneficial working of the Wag- 
nerian theories, and // Rinnegato proves their power to cause 
mischief. Baron d’Orczy has successfully imitated the man- 
nerisms of his model in his phraseology and in his orchestration, 
but the variety and the power of working to a brilliant climax 
are wholly wanting. The prevailing impression throughout the 
opera is that of unrest. This is so to an almost equal extent in 
the solo and concerted music. The principal character has 
scarcely an agreeable phrase throughout his arduous share of the 
work, and the sense of confusion is increased whenever the 
voices are used in masses. The ensemd/es are, indeed, uniformly 
unsatisfactory, from the composer’s apparent inability to weave 
independent themes into one harmonious pattern. His accom- 
paniments are a marvel of elaboration, and, it may be added, too 
frequently of chaotic discord. Another and most conspicuous 
fault in the work is the continuous shifting of the tonality. In 
this respect the Baron would have done well to have taken a 
further Jesson from Wagner, who when it seems best to him 
remains for any number of bars in one key. But in // Rinnegato 
the ear longs in vain for an eight-bar phrase of tonic and domi- 
nant harmony, and of course the incessant use of extraneous 
modulation causes the chorus to sing out of tune, more especially 
in those passages, which abound, where the voices ascend to 
their highest register.” 
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The Saturday Review traces the Baron’s comparative 
nature of the /brette upon 


failure to the unsatisfactory 
which he had to work :— 


*<It seems to be the misfortune of modern composers that they- 


cannot find /bretté of dramatic interest ‘to set their music to. 
tly we had to deplore the absurdity of the text of J/ 
emonio, and we are sorry to say that that of J/ Rinnegato is 
not much better. The hero is, perhaps, the greatest villain that 
ever stepped the operatic stage, and, to our mind, one of the 
most uninteresting of his class.. He has scarcely a point to 
recommend him, and, indeed, exhibits more attributes of the 
brute than of the human being. The heroine is an insipid young 
female, who is betrothed td a nonentity; while Verbésczy, the 
Governor of Hungary, and others are not remarkable for any- 
thing they have to say or do. Irma, the mother of Il Rinne- 
gato, is, perhaps, the most interesting character in the opera, 
and has some of the best music allotted to her. The plot is 
taken from a novel by Baron Keming, and the original /bretto 
was compiled by Farkas Deak, while the Italian version has 
been supplied by Signor Marchesi, and the English by Mr. 
Corder. It may be that, under these circumstances, the text 
has suffered considerably ; but, apart from this, we can -hardly 
imagine that the subject could inspire a composer to undertake 
the task of setting it to music with any enthusiasm.” 


To admit that a bad /4retfo is an excuse for mediocre 
music would, however, be to condone a blunder which 
cannot be justified in such a fashion, for it is obvious 
that when a good book is not forthcoming the com- 
poser would act mote wisely in imitating Mendelssohn’s 
example.in declining to write until a satisfactory subject 
is forthcoming, or in turning his energies in another 
direction. On the general effect of the work the 
Saturday Review speaks with some hesitation, and at 
least suspends a final judgment :— 


‘*It would hardly be fair on a first hearing to speak either in 
raise or condemnation of Baron Bddog d’Orczy’s music to this 
ibretto. The overture seems to us a musicianly piece of work, 

and some numbers, notably the scene between Barnabas and 
Irma, beginning, ‘ Vieni, oh figlio,’ in the first act, the tempta- 
tion of Barnabas by the Turks, and Irma’s soliloquy and subse- 
ment scene with her son in the second act, were very fine. 
‘on d’Orczy has succeeded to some extent in reproducing 
some of Herr Wagner’s mannerisms, though we cannot say that 
his work struck us as possessing any of the real spirit of the 
great German master. It is true that he employs the ‘leit 
motif,’ and his orchestration at times is as full and complicated 
as Herr Wagner’s ; but he admits elements into his work which 
Herr Wagner would not tolerate. As we said before, however, 


a second hearing is required before we can speak definitely 
upon the subject.” 


The repeated performances of Mme. Sophie Menter 
have given frequent opportunity for an assessment of 
her mérits as an executant, and of her position in the 
ranks of European pianists. Of her title to a high 
place in the eompany there seems to be little question 
raised, and the Atheneum credits her with playing 
fewer wrong notes than any other great virtuoso, while 
it also notes the apparent ease with which she pro- 
duces great effects :— 


‘‘ Few pianists, if any, can draw a larger volume of tone from 
the instrument than she ; but even in the loudest passages there 
is never any harshness or thumping the keys—she evidently has 
herself no less under control than the piano ; and while there is 
not the slightest suspicion of coldness in her playing, she never 


allows the music to carry her away, as is not unfrequently the 
case with Herr Rubinstein.” 





As regards the subject-matter of Mme. Menter’s pro- 
grammes our contemporary has a word of criticism :— 

** We cannot but express our, regret that so genuine an artist 
as Mme. Menter shotild bring ‘forward such works as Tausig’s 
distortion of Weber’s-/nvitation and Liszt’s brilliant but trashy 
fantasia on Le Prophéte, though we admit that both were wonder- 
fully played. The smaller pieves in the programme, by Handel, 
Rameau, Bach, Scarlatti, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Rubin- 
stein, were, without exception, charmingly rendered ; but it may 
be suggested to the pianist that in future it would be better, in 
the case of transcriptions of songs (as in the present instance 
with the ‘ Friihlingsnacht ’ of Schumann, and the ‘ Auf Fligeln 
des Gesanges’ of Mendelssohn), to: announce the name of the 
transcriber. Itis probable that many of the audience were un- 
aware that they were not listening to original pianoforte works 
of these two masters, but to a ements by. Liszt. It is to. be 
hoped that the warmth of Mime. Menter’s reception in London 
may induce her to repeat ‘her visit. Pianists of her calibre are 
so rare that she may be sure of a hearty welcome on her return.” 








ROBERT SCHUMANN, 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES BY J. STIELER.* 
“ BEFORE expressing an opinion of the works of a com. 
poser, I should like to know more of his training, of -his 
early views, of his models, of his circumstances—in short, 
of the man both in his artistic and private character,” 

Such are words uttered by Schumann, and to.no one. 
are they more applicable than to himself, for his compo- 
sitions are a mirror and reflection of his own nature, and 
of all the events and conditions of his life, almost more 
than those of any other musician. 

Robert Schumann, born on the 18th of June, 1810, at 
Zwickau, in the Kingdom of Saxony, was the son of a 
publisher and bookseller, a worthy and excellent man, 
who by his own energy and industry had raised himself 
from comparative poverty to an influential position in his 
native town. Though anxious to devote himself to 
literary pursuits, he had been obliged to apply himself to 
commerce, and it was after many struggles and privations 
that he had at last succeeded in establishing a publishing 
firm of his own. He brought out a number of valuable 
works, among which is one entitled “ The Gallery of 
Celebrated Contemporaries,” a large illustrated collection, 
in the composition of which Robert took an active part 
when he had hardly completed his fourteenth year. 

The youngest of five children, Robert was a remarkably 
handsome and original boy, the favourite of his parents, 
relations, and friends alike, who indulged him in every 
possible way. Moreover, the talent for music he showed 
at an early age made him the constant object of admira- 
tion in a family decidedly unmusical ; and hence he was 
petted and spoiled to an extent which undoubtedly had 
an injurious effect upon his disposition, and only fostered 
in him that obstinacy, extreme sensitiveness, and in- 
satiable ambition which accompanied him through life, 
and not always to his advantage. In the military games 
at school Robert invariably took the lead, and his school- 
fellows followed him the more readily because, though 
fond of being first and foremost, he was kind-hearted and 
liberal. In his work at school, on the other hand, Robert 
by no means distinguished himself before others ; and it 
is probable that his mother’s frequent remark, “That 
Robert was the one bright spot in her life,” was prompted 
chiefly by a maternal tenderness for her favourite, unless 
indeed she even then perceived the divine flame of genius 
with which Nature had endowed him, 

When he had reached his seventh year his parents 
wished him to be instructed in music, but the small town 
boasted not a single professional teacher. The only 

* Copyright of the publishers, 
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pe able to instruct him in the rudiments of the piano- 
orte was Kuntsch, an old savant, who, living apart from 
all society, cultivated music in his leisure hours. It may 
be guessed how little real sympathy there existed between 
this extremely pedantic master and the gifted, imaginative 
boy ; but Schumann nevertheless always retained a grate- 
ful attachment for him, and on the occasion of Kuntsch’s 
anniversary sent him a silver laurel wreath, accompanied 
by a letter couched in the most kind and cordial terms. 

An equally favourite occupation of our young friend 
consisted in devouring sensational stories. He even in- 
dulged in poetical attempts, and wrote sensational plays, 
which, with the assistance of his father, his brothers, and 
schoolfellows, were performed in the family circle. Al- 
ready his father entertained sanguine hopes that the 
favourite son would earn honour and fame in that literary 
career which had been denied to himself, when a most 
unexpected event decided the boy’s future. It was in the 
summer, 1819, that Robert accompanied his father to 
Carlsbad, and there had an opportunity of hearing 
Moscheles, one of the most distinguished pianists of the 
day. Long afterwards, Schumann spoke with enthusiasm 
of the deep impression which Moscheles’ novel and un- 
expected performance had made upon him, enhanced as 
it was by the halo which surrounded so famous an artist. 
In a letter to Moscheles, of the 20th November, 1851, who 
had dedicated a sonata to him, we find the following 

sage :—“ When, thirty years ago, I heard you in 
Carlsbad, and, though a complete stranger to you, pre- 
served as a sacred relic a concert programme which 
your hands had touched, how could I have dreamed 
that I should be thus honoured by so celebrated a 
master !” 

Robert had now found his ideal, and on his return home 
devoted himself to the pianoforte with increased zeal. 
Although his work at the Lyceum, which he had recently 
entered, had a large claim upon his time, he remained 
faithful to his favourite study of music and literature, and 
devoted every leisure hour to it. It was but natural that, 
in accordance with his natural bent and talent, music 
should gradually gain the upper hand in his studies. 
Without any knowledge of thorough bass, he indulged in 
improvisation ; and we are told that he possessed a singular 
gift for expressing on the piano the individual character 
of his different schoolfellows so accurately, that with 
laughter and astonishment they recognised their own por- 
traits in the peculiarity of figure and rhythm he imparted 
to each of them. On the other hand, all former games 
and playfellows had lost their charm for him ; he would 
only associate with those who shared his enthusiasm for 
music, and all the others were absolutely indifferent to 
him. It was about that time that, by a happy coincidence, 
he found in young Piltzing, the son of the bandmaster of a 
regiment recently transferred to Zwickau, a musical friend 
as enthusiastic as himself, to whom he became attached 
for the rest of his life. 

Piltzing now shared Robert’s instruction in music, and 
was a daily visitor in the family. The two friends went 
through the symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
together, and studied as many compositions for four 
hands as were within their reach. The arrival of a new 
grand piano from a celebrated factory in Vienna added 
to their delight and increased their zeal; nay, thanks to a 
full. score with parts which had been sent to the publish- 
ing office by mistake, they even succeeded in arranging 
private orchestral performances. All their youthful ac- 
quaintances were pressed into the service, and thus they 
managed to form a juvenile band, consisting of two 
violins, two flutes, one clarinet, and two horns. The 
other instruments, and particularly the bass parts, were 





substituted by Robert, who played them as well as he 
could on the pianoforte, and directed the whole with a 
fiery zeal peculiarly his own. Moreover, this experiment 
had afforded so much pleasure, not only to the audience, 
but to the performers, that a repetition was asked from 
all sides ; and Robert’s father, who, though himself with- 
out any knowledge of music, perceived and encouraged 
his son’s musical abilities, ordered various easy orchestral 
compositions, providing, at the same time, the small 
band with music-stands and other accessories. The re- 
hearsals, at which Robert’s father was often the only 
listener, were generally concluded by a performance of 
the youthful conductor, whose talent for improvising 
never failed to make a deep impression on the members 
of the band. These harmless performances soon created 
a sensation in the little town, and Robert received 
numerous invitations from families and friends who were 
anxious to hear him play. He took an equally leading 
part in the musical evenings at the Lyceum, arranged by 
the pupils themselves ; and not only played soli for piano- 
forte by Herz and Moscheles, and accompanied. vocal 
pieces, but also, whenever an opportunity offered itself, 
acted the part of conductor. 

These independent proceedings, however, by no means 
pleased his veteran master Kuntsch, who had not only 
from the first declined to take any part in those perform- 
ances, but now -stated his resolve not to give further 
instruction to Robert, seeing that “such instruction 
seemed not to be necessary.” This decided Robert’s 
father to take a step which he had contemplated for 
some time, namely, of confiding the thorough training of 
his son, as to whose abilities and future he was no longer 
in doubt, to the care of a first-rate musician. Although 
in doing so he encountered the most decided opposition 
on the part of his wife, who was, on principle, averse to 
making art a profession, he applied to Carl Maria von 
Weber, then resident in Dresden, to undertake the task, 
which the latter most willingly accepted. It is. not 
known why this arrangement was not carried out ; for’ 
unfortunately the letters, and many other interesting 
papers bearing on the subject, were accidentally destroyed 
after Weber’s death. Robert therefore, to quote his own 
words, “received but the usual education at the Lyceum, 
assiduously pursuing at the same time his musical studies 
and doing original work to the best of his ability.” 

Without instruction and advice, at an age at- which 
neither taste nor judgment is sufficiently formed, and 
endowed with an exuberant imagination, together with a 
goodly share of excusable self-conceit, he was now 
running a two-fold risk—that of falling into aberrations 
in his art, and that of becoming the victim of that vanity 
and premature adulation which have proved fatal to 
many a gifted young artist. Indeed, our youthful 
musician, in the midst of that admiration which he con- 
stantly elicited in his native town, had already arrived at 
the conclusion that further systematic training was un- 
necessary, an error which was as pardonable in his 
position as it was dangerous for its consequences. 

Robert had hardly completed his fourteenth year when, 
without any apparent reason, his whole nature and dis- 
position underwent a remarkable change. The mischievous 
boy, so fond of playing pranks and teasing his companions, 
now suddenly became silent and reserved, and evinced 
that tendency to dreaming which, though it imparts to so 
many of his works a charm peculiarly their own, was 
often hurtful to him in his intercourse with others. This 
extreme reserve, which he retained to his dying day, was 
felt even by his dearest and most immediate surroundings. 
“ However much,” writes one of his most intimate friends, 
who had known him in his youth, “ one might have been 
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in his company, it would be impossible to say much of his 
inner life and disposition, for he never spoke quite openly 
and unreservedly, and never came really out of his shell.” 

The comparatively early death of Robert’s father, on 
the roth of August, 1826, unexpected as it was, though 
he had lingered for some time, wrought another most im- 
ag change in the life of our artist. Stunned by the 

low, he stood at the coffin of his beloved father, whose 
loss he could not realise. In spite of the indisputable 
proof which Robert gave of his genius, his mother could 
not reconcile herself to the idea of seeing him enter on a 
career apparently so uncertain as that of an artist, and in 
her maternal anxiety she considered it, above all, her duty 
to induce him to choose a remunerative profession, with 
certain prospects for the future. Robert was devotedly 
attached to his mother, and, though with a heavy heart 
and tears in his eyes, he promised what she asked from 
him. Alas! he had promised more than he was able to 
perform. 

Having successfully passed his examination at the 
Lyceum, he left his native town in company with his 
friend Rosen, in order to study law at the University of 
Leipzig. Before the beginning of the term the two friends 
made an excursion to Bayreuth, Nuremberg, and Munich, 
in which capital they called on Heinrich Heine, the cele- 
brated poet, to whom they had a letter of introduction, 
but whose habitual witty sarcasm excited Schumann’s 
admiration rather than his sympathy. The two friends 
parted in Munich, Rosen to go to Heidelberg, Schumann 
to enter on his studies at Leipzig. 

His very first letter to Rosen manifests a deep dis- 
appointment. “Leipzig,” he writes, “is a place where it 
is impossible to be in good spirits ;” and in a subsequent 
letter he says, “I can fancy you sitting on the ruins of 
the fine old castle and revelling in the beauties of nature 
that lie before you, whilst I am standing on the ruins of 
my dreams and castles in the air, and with tears look at 
the gloomy sky of the present and future.” The life of a 
student had no charms for him, nor did he find any plea- 
sure in law, for to him it was “ cold as ice.” In all his letters 
to his friends and relations there is something more or 
less fantastic, whereas those to his guardian, to whom he 
had frequently to apply for money, are clear and concise. 
Both to him and to his mother he promised to work dili- 
gently at law, and, no doubt, he had every wish to do so; 
but do what he mighttthe science of law was not congenial 
to his tastes; and thus he lived on, discontented with 
himself, morose, and reserved, until musical intercourse 
tore him once more away from his seclusion. It was 
owing to the removal of Professor Carus to Leipzig, 
whither he had been called by the university, that Schu- 
mann found at last a hospitable house after his own heart. 
Mme. Carus had already excited his interest at Zwickau, 
where he had heard her sing at the house of her relations ; 
and the professor, too, was a highly-cultivated man of 
artistic mind. It was here that he met many distinguished 
men, and made the acquaintance of Heinrich Marschner, 
the well-known composer, and of Frederick Wieck, whose 
daughter Clara, then only nineteen years of age, was 
already an accomplished pianist. It was now his most 
ardent wish to be taught by the man who had wrought 
such wonders in a girl of tender age, and he was fortunate 
enough to gain his mother’s consent. Though over- 
whelmed with work, Wieck undertook the task, and it 
was only now that Schumann for the first time acquired 
a correct method of playing the pianoforte. Conscious 
of the benefit he derived at the same time in “ technique,” 
he was a willing and intelligent pupil, though even the 
most urgent advice of his experienced and well-meaning 
master: would not induce him to study the theory of 





music, for he maintained with characteristic obstinacy 
that an artist who is endowed with a correct musical ear 
can dispense with the science of harmony. How keenly 
did he feel this deficiency later on in his first compositions, 
how difficult was it to make up for what he had neglected ! 

The entire circle of his more intimate friends in 
Leipzig was composed of men who took an active 
interest in his musical efforts. He studied Schubert’s 
compositions with truly passionate zeal ; and the enthu- 
siasm he felt and retained all his life for this “hero 
of song,” as he called him, was soon shared by his 
companions. The news of Schubert’s early death affected 
him so powerfully that he burst into tears, and did not 
recover from the shock for a long time. His compositions 
of that time comprise eight Polonaises for four hands, 
variations on a theme by Prince Louis Ferdinand, and 
a quartet for pianoforte and string instruments. 

It was at Easter, 1829, that, in pleasant company, 
Schumann left the ancient city of Leipzig for Heidelberg, 
where he was to continue his studies. Charmed with the 
beautiful scenery, and delighted to see his friend Rosen 
again, he soon installed himself there; and, after securing 
a good pianoforte, he only required one thing to make 
him perfectly happy—more money. On his frequent 
excursions to the lovely surrounding country, Schumann 
never failed to take his mute key-board, on which, during 
the conversation in the coach, he practised finger 
exercises ; for in Heidelberg, as in Leipzig, music formed 
the principal occupation of our law student. Even 
Thibaut, the most celebrated law professor of his day, 
failed to kindle in him any enthusiasm for so dry a 
science; and if he occasionally attended Thibaut’s 
lectures, and often visited his family, it was chiefly 
because the professor himself was not only a great lover 
of music, but the author of a work on that art. When- 
ever his fellow-students discussed questions of law among 
themselves he generally replied, ‘Yes, that may all be 
very beautiful, but I don’t understand it.” In this way 
weeks and months passed without anything having been 
done for the real object of his residence at the university. 
At last his friends considered it their duty to press him 
to a decision, seeing that, if he proposed to make law his 
profession, it was high time to pursue his studies more 
earnestly, but that, if he was resolved to devote himself 
entirely to art, it was incumbent upon him to avow 
it openly, although it was evident that his private means 
were not such as to support him. Sensible though 
Schumann was to the justice of their argument, yet 
he could not bring himself to make up his mind, the less 
so ag the thought of giving pain to his mother urged him 
to adhere to the promise he had made. 

The scheme of an excursion to Northern Italy during 
the long vacation had already been discussed among his 
friends before they left Leipzig, and Schumann now ap- 
plied to his guardian for his consent, asking at the same 
time for seventy ducats to defray his expenses. His 
guardian objected at first on the ground that this journey 
should properly be deferred until after completion of his 
course at the university ; and it was only at the instance 
of Robert’s mother that the guardian at last gave his ‘ 
consent. The enthusiastic letters and accounts from 
Venice and Milan show how intensely Schumann enjoyed 
the beauties of nature and the treasures of art Italy re- 
vealed to him. 

No sooner had he returned to Heidelberg than he pur- 
sued his musical studies with more zeal and energy than 
ever. “Played a great deal on the piano to-day,” and 
“practised seven hours on the piano this morning”—such 
are the almost daily entries in his diary. It is more par- 
ticularly his marvellous power of improvising that his 
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Heidelberg friends of that time extolled. “Ideas seem 
to come to him in an inexhaustible flow,” such is the 
language of one of them. The musical families of Heidel- 
berg soon vied with each other in inviting him to their 
houses, and the less he was pressed the more beautiful, 
the more spontaneous, the more inspired was his play, 
whilst, on the other hand, he would often meet the kindest 
request by an obstinate refusal. Being a member of the 
musical society “ Museum,” he was invited to play at one 
of its concerts, and so enthusiastic was the applause he 
earned that the societies of Mannheim, Mayence, Darm- 
stadt, and other towns soon sent him pressing invitations. 
Not only did he summarily decline them, but avoided 
henceforth all larger entertainments, and only cultivated 
the society of his immediate surroundings. His appear- 
ance at the Museum in Heidelberg, brilliantly successful 
as it had been, was his first and, alas! his last. 

The Easter vacations of 1830 were at hand, and with 
them the term fixed for Schumann’s return to Leipzig, 
where he was to complete his studies and pass his ex- 
aminations. The prospect of the examination was pro- 
bably a sore trouble to our friend, and in order to gain 
time he begged his guardian to be allowed an additional 
term at Heidelberg, on the ground that he could do more 
and better work there than at Leipzig; but his guardian’s 
consent, so far from taking our friend to his law books, 
only took him back to his pianoforte. 

Schumann himself had no very distinct idea as to what 
would be the end of all this, when, even before the Easter 
vacations were over, the arrival in Frankfort of Paganini, 
the king of violinists, threw all lovers of music of the 
neighbourhood, Heidelberg included, into a wild state of 
excitement. Whoever could afford it hastened to Frank- 
fort to witness Paganini’s wonderful performance, and it 
need hardly be added that Schumann was not among the 
last who rushed thither. 

Only those who have heard Paganini can form an idea 
of the overwhelming impression his performance pro- 
duced on young and old, on high and low: what then 
must have been the effect on a nature so delicately 
pitched, so excitable, and so absorbed in music as that 
of Schumann? Nothing would now keep him back; the 
idea he had cherished for a long time had now ripened to 
maturity, and he was determined to devote himself only 
and entirely to music. Having conferred with his friends, 
he now despatched a long loving letter to his mother, in 
which he opened his whole heart to her. ‘And now,” he 
writes, “my dear mother, I have only one more request : 
do write yourself to Wieck, and frankly ask his candid 
opinion of my musical abilities and the career I have 
ebosen: By his verdict I will abide, whatever it may be. 
This, my dear mother, is the most important letter I 
have ever written in my life; let me, therefore, beseech 
you to answer it soon, and above all not to be afraid.” 
In an explanatory letter to Wieck, his mother expresses 
her consternation and concern at her son’s resolve. “All 
now depends,” she writes, “on your verdict—the peace 
of mind of a loving mother, the happiness of an inex- 
perienced young man who only lives in higher spheres, 
and will not descend to matter-of-fact regions. I know 
that you love music ; but let me beg of you to put aside 
your feelings and only to judge of his years, of his means, 
of the time he has lost, of his powers, and of his future. 
To you, the father of a family, the friend of my son, I 
appeal for your honest and candid opinion—what has 
Robert to fear? what has he to hope for?” 

Entering into all the doubts and scruples of the anxious 
mother, Wieck stated his decided opinion that, consider- 
ing the eminent talent of his former pupil, and his marked 
and persistent inclination, the profession of an artist was 


the only suitable one, and that an honourable and pros- 
perous career was in store for him. Accordingly, both 
mother and guardian gave their consent, and the exultant 
letters which Robert dispatched to Zwickau and Leipzig 
give ample proof of his delight and gratitude. Soon 
afterwards, his heart full of joyous hope, Robert arrived 
in Leipzig, and felt doubly happy in the consciousness of 
having found an abode in Wieck’s own house, trusting 
that the immediate and constant intercourse with his 
master would enable him the more rapidly to attain his 
object of becoming a finished pianist. 

But his feverish anxiety to make progress soon led him 
to think that Wieck’s tuition, and the exercises it involved, 
did not advance him rapidly enough in “technique ;” and 
without communicating his design to any one, he adopted 
a method for playing exercises by which he hoped to 
acquire the greatest facility of execution within the 
shortest possible space of time. For this purpose he 
locked himself up ; nor is it known to any one what this 
method was; and only from later and fragmentary re- 
marks has it been concluded that it consisted in an 
appliance invented by himself, by means of which the 
middle finger of his right hand was raised and suspended, 
whilst the other fingers were being constantly practised, 
so as to make them as independent as possible. The 
result was unfortunately the exact opposite of what he 
expected. Owing to excessive tension, the muscle of the 
third finger had lost its flexibility, and the finger became 
inert. In the confident hope that medical assistance and 
rest would remedy the evil without delay, he submitted 
patiently and conscientiously to the doctors orders, 
while he continued to practise the left hand indefatigably ; 
but, alas ! a few weeks had hardly passed when not only 
the finger but the whole hand was paralysed, and more 
than a year elapsed before he could use it again, and then 
only for writing compositions. 

He was now obliged to give up Wieck’s tuition. Re- 
linquishing all hope of ever becoming a virtuoso on 
the pianoforte, our sanguine young musician had no 
choice but to apply himself to those indispensable 
theoretical studies which he had so long despised. The 
first-fruits of his labours in this field were twelve short 
pieces for the pianoforte, entitled “ Papillons,” which he 
dedicated to his three sisters-in-law. ‘I own,” he writes 
to a friend, with reference to these compositions, “ that we 
grievously err in hoping to acquire by obstinate and purely 
mechanical practice what the rest and leisure of riper 
years bring us naturally and in course of time. Often 
indeed have I had to check and correct myself in this 
respect, and a great deal that I formerly considered 
infallible have I subsequently thrown aside as obstructive 
and useless. It is only thorough and adequate training 
combined with talent that makes the true artist.” 

It was about the same time that Schumann first appeared 
in the capacity of an author, for which he was the more 
fitted, as a most impartial and unselfish appreciation of the 
works of his fellow artists was a fundamental trait in his 
nature, thoroughly refined and noble as it was, though by 
no means free from faults. In the present case, the object 
he had in view was to make a new star of novel and 
peculiar brilliancy known to the musical world. Frederic 
Chopin, then almost unknown and unnoticed, and con- 
tending against those difficulties which usually fall to the 
lot of beginners, had so enlisted Schumann’s sympathy 
and interest by his “ Fantasia on Don Juan,” that he felt 
an irresistible desire to give vent to his enthusiasm, which 
accordingly gave rise to his first literary essay, spirited 
and poetical rather than critical, in the “ Allgemeine 

Musik Zeitung.” 





Schumann’s social intercourse in Leipzig at that time 
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was. restricted to Wieck’s family, and to some friends of 
his own age... He always found particular pleasure in 
having Wieck’s children in his room in the dusk of the 
evening, and in relating ghost stories to them, which he 
sometimes made more effective by appearing before them 
in white sheets, or in his fur dressing-gown turned inside 
out—an apparition which evidently pleased rather than 
frightened them, for they always looked upon their visits 
to Schumann as a great treat. 

, His. compositions published in 1832 show already a 


marked progress, though the deficiency in those studies, 


which he had so tardily.begun was still perceptible in. his 


works, and to no one-so painfully as to himself. His. 


arrangement of the “‘Caprices de Paganini” for_ piano- 


forte, a, work for which he had a great predilection, reveals. 


the lasting impression which the incomparable violinist 
had made upon him. 

«it was late in the autumn of the same year that.Schu- 
mann accompanied. Wieck and his daughter Clara to 
Zwickau, where the latter proposed to give a concert. 
On this occasion the. first. part of a symphony by Schu- 
mann—a work which, be it added, he never completed— 
formed one of the numbers of the programme, and he 
witnessed its execution in his own eccentric way from a 
remote. corner of the room, unobserved by anybody. He 
passed the following winter alternately at Zwickau and 
Schneeberg, a town.in the Saxon mining districts, devo- 
ting his time entirely to the study of the old masters, and 
more particularly of | John S. Bach. 

Owing to his prolonged absence from Leipzig he had 
given up his lodging in Wieck’s house, maintaining, how- 
eyer, the same friendly relations with his master’s family, 
and on his return thither installed himself in a cheerful 
room on the fourth floor of a neighbouring house. It was 
here that he received the sad news of his sister-in-law’s 
death, by which he was deeply affected ; indeed, the state 


of morbid nervous excitement into which it suddenly’ 
threw him gave rise tothe gravest apprehensions. Painful 


restlessness and depression induced him to change his 
quarters, and to-live for a time with one of his friends, for 
he was actually. afraid of being left alone; nay, some 
casual. remarks he made. on the subject led his friends to 
believe that he had attempted to throw himself out of the 
window. Certain it is that his first care was to secure a 
lodging on a lower floor, and from that time to his dying 


day he, had a positive horror of nang se rooms high | 
ul night ;”. and, 


above. ground. “Passed a most a 
again, “ Suffered from agonising depression ;” such are 
entries in. his diary on the 17th of October ; this harass- 
ing condition of mind being followed by complete prostra- 
tion, which. lasted for several weeks and totally unfitted 
him for work, 


The year. 1834 is. recorded by himself as one of the, 


most-memorable of his life, for it marks the foundation of 
a.periodital- to which for ten years he devoted a. great 
part of his time and energy. The aim of this publication 
-was to direct the attention of the musical world to the 
study of the old. masters, and at the same time to make, 
known the works and further the claims of young and 
rising artists. Schumann himself undertook the editor- 
ship, whilst several. of his friends, Wieck among their 
number, promised contributions ; and thus it was that on 
the 3rd April, 1834, there appeared the first number of 
* Die Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,” whose fresh and vigorous 
tone at once created sensation, and enlisted the warm 
sympathies of the musical public. Schumann’s own 
articles were distinguished less by critical clearness and 
power than by an exuberance of thought, by the deep 
and affectionate veneration he expressed for the older 
masters, and by the kindness with which he judged living 





and striving artists. Meritorious though this undertaking 
was, it yet impaired necessarily not only Schumann’s 
activity as a composer, but to some extent also his health; 
the more so as his ambition never seemed to find satis- 
faction. He was ever bent on calling into existence and 
bringing to the front some new work of unparalleled 
magnitude, some new school of music for which he 
thought he had a mission. This wearing effort at origin- 
ality often prompted him in his works to give expression 
to unusual and eccentric rather than to simple and 
beautiful ideas, and the symbolic and mystic titles of 
many. of his. compositions afford ample proof of this 
tendency, “I have,” he writes on one occasion, “really 
a gift for grasping unhappy ideas; it is an evil spirit 
that opposes itself to my happiness.” 

Two remarkable compositions, the “ Etudes sympho- 
niques ” and the “ Carnival,” date from that year ; and it 
is of the latter of these that Schumann himself says, “ it 
was written in a particularly solemn strain of mind, and 
under very peculiar circumstances.” In spite of a con- 
siderable measure of self-consciousness, the want of more 
universal recognition had a depressing effect upon him, 
and this we can glean from many of his letters. “ How- 
ever we may flatter ourselves, and imagine,” he says in 
one of them, “that we can do without such encourage- 
ment, I rather agree with the poet who says that the only 
two things a man.can always swallow are air and 
admiration.” It was therefore with peculiar satisfaction 
that he hailed the favourable and flattering articles of 
Moscheles and Liszt on his works. 

The lively interest which Schumann had taken for 
years in the extraordinary talent of Clara Wieck, when 
she was yet a child, had grown into a deep-rooted attach- 
ment as she advanced in years. He asked her father’s 
permission to marry her; and it was with surprise and 
disappointment that he received an unfavourable answer. 
The most cogent among the many reasons which Wieck 
adduced was this, that the “young people” had not 
enough to live comfortably—a fact which even Robert 
could not deny. In order to remove this obstacle he 
resolved to leave Leipzig and to settle in Vienna, where 
he hoped to increase his income, and whither the office 
of his periodical was also to be transferred. Accordingly, 
he went to Vienna in 1838, with a view to making the 
necessary arrangements, which prolonged his stay for 
several months. In his letters to his friends and relations 
he speaks of his acquaintance with Pyrrker, the well- 
known poet and patriarch ; with Thalberg, the celebrated 
virtuoso; with Mozart’s son ; of his visit to the graves. of 
Schubert and.Beethoven ; and of the musical treasures he 
found in the possession of Schubert’s brother. But the 


| real object of his journey remained unfulfilled, and after 


with 
was 


an absence of six months he returned to Leipzi 
a feeling of disappointment, whilst Clara “Wiec 
earning a profusion of laurels in London and Paris. 

But the year 1840 was destined at last to realise our 
friend’s most ardent wishes, and it was in the month of 
September that, after having taken a doctor’s degree at 
the University of Jena, and being elected member of 
several musical societies, the union between him and 
Clara Wieck was sealed in the village church of Schéne- 
feld. Hitherto Schumann had confined himself almost 
exclusively to pianoforte compositions ; but now he sud- 
denly turned to vocal music, and an abundance of the 
most sublime songs blossomed forth in this first year of 
his happiness, which he himself terms “the year of song.” 
On the other hand, the circle of society which he culti- 
vated became daily more restricted. Living only for his 
art and for his domestic happiness, he retired as much as 
possible from the outer world, and it was his loving and 
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devoted wife who, with extreme delicacy of feeling, knew 
how to keep all disturbing influences away from him, and 
acted almost exclusively as the medium between him and 
his affairs of the world. Yet he accepted a professorship 
which Mendelssohn offered him at the recently-founded 
Conservatoire, an offer which- was made, probably, more 
with a view to identifying Schumann’s name and fame 
with the institution than for the purpose of securing an 
efficient master. : 

It was about this time that he completed one of his 
finest works, Paradise and Peri, which was executed on 
the 4th December, 1843, at Leipzig, under his own direc- 
tion, and earned the most enthusiastic applause. None 
of his works, except, perhaps, his quintet for pianoforte 
and string instruments, a number of songs, and his 
Kinderscenen, have so largely conduced to his popularity 
as his Paradise and Peri. The Kinderscenen just men- 
tioned are not compositions written for children, but 
poetical reminiscences of childhood—a work of consum- 
mate taste and extreme delicacy of conception. 

It was with a heavy heart that Schumann redeemed a 
promise given to his wife to accompany her on a concert 
tour to St. Petersburg, the prospect being one of which, 
to quote his own words, “he could not think but with the 
deepest concern.” Clara Schumann’s splendid success, 
no less than the applause which his own compositions 
gained for him, seemed, however, to have reconciled him 
to an undertaking he so much dreaded. With evident 
satisfaction he gives to his father-in-law a detailed account 
of their reception, which exceeded their boldest expecta- 
tions, and of the fabulous luxury at the Court, where his 
wife had to play almost daily, and often in the most 
— circle of the Imperial family, as well as of the 

onours bestowed upon them by the artists and the 
nobility of St. Petersburg. 

They had hardly returned to Leipzig when Schumann 
surprised his friends by his resolve to give up not 
only the editorship of his periodical, but also his ap- 
pointment at the Conservatoire, and to settle in Dresden 
—a resolve which he carried out before the end of the 
same year. Unfortunately, the hopes he and his wife had 
founded on this complete change were destined not to be 
fulfilled. Soon after the completion of his epilogue to 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” he suddenly fell into a condition which 
excited the most serious apprehensions. Extraordinary 
physical weakness and a nervous trembling affecting his 
whole body was aggravated by a painful agony and 
constant fear of death, intensified by sleeplessness; a 
horror at the very thought of mountains, of high houses, 
of all iron implements, even keys, of all medicine, and 
imaginary poisoning. The doctor ordered douche baths, 
and, above all, rest and change. Schumann tried to dis- 
tract himself by reading historical and scientific works ; 
but two days later he was again sitting at his pianoforte 
or at his table, with sheets of music-paper before him. 
Months elapsed before he could again devote himself freely 
to composition, for ever and again there appeared, like 
dark shadows, the threatening symptoms of an illness 
which was already too deep-rooted to be entirely removed. 
His sense of hearing particularly was painfully affected. 
“ Every melody,” he said, “ slips away from me as soon as 
I have grasped it. It is as if it came in contact with 
other. sounds that trouble me, and that is extremely 
harassing.” 

A stay at the sea-side, however, benefited him greatly, 
and in the happy consciousness of being restored to 
health, he began again to take more interest in the outer 
world, associated more with his Dresden friends, notably 
with Auerbach the poet, Reinick the painter, Ferdi- 
nand Hiller the composer, and others, and paid great 


attention to new compositions, though chiefly as a silent 
listener. Yet all his acts and’movements were marked 
by an unnatural excitement which exhibited itself, more- 
over, by a constant longing for change, and in a feverish 
anxiety which alternated with complete prostration. His 
journal of 1847 records nearly 300 compositions of more 
or less. importance, whilst at the same time concert- 
tours to Vienna and Zwickau, where honours and dis- 
tinctions were lavished upon both his wife and himself, 
afforded him beneficial recreation. It was the latter, his 
native ‘town, particularly that showed its anxiety to do 
homage to the great composer by serenades, torch-light 
processions, and poems written for the occasion of his 
presence. 

It was but a few weeks after his return that he received 
the news of Mendelssohn’s sudden death, the shock of 
which was so great that for a long time he was tormented 
and depressed by the fear that a similar death was in 
store for himself. 

(To be continued.) 








THOUGHTS OF GREAT MUSICIANS. 
COLLECTED BY LA MARA, 
(From the Original German, by C. P.S.) 
OF THE NATURE AND SPIRIT OF Music. 

1. Music is a beautiful and glorious gift of God, the reflection 
of the heavenly harmonies in which His angels and all the celes- 
tial host ever praise and glorify their Creator, singing in sweet 
strains, “Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Sabaoth.” — MIcH. 
PRAETORIUS, Syntag Music. 


2. Music, in the opinion of many, ranks second only to faith 
and religion : and, apart from its power, its effect, and its many 
advantages, we may justly regard it as belonging to heaven rather 
than to earth, awakening and stimulating, as it does, in our 
hearts a desire to praise the Almighty with psalms and thanks- 
giving. —Jdem. 

3. Experience teaches us that the Muse abhors, and does not 
abide in, places where the Evil one reigns, for the wicked are not~ 
worthy of her.—/dem. 


4. I regard music not only as an art whose object it is to please 
the ear, but as one of the most powerful means of opening our 
hearts and of moving our affections. —-GLuck, Letter to J. B. 
Suart, 1777: 


5. Simplicity, truth, and unaffectedness are the leading prin- 
ciples of the beautiful in every work of art.—GLuck, Dedication 
to Alceste (Italian), 1769. 


6. Art and composition tolerate no conventional fetters: 
mind and soul soar above them.—Haynn, Letter to Huber, 1779. 

7. Music is the link between spiritual and sensual life.— 
BEETHOVEN, Madame von Arnim’s letter to Goethe. 

8. Music is a more lofty revelation than all wisdom and 
philosophy.—BEETHOVEN, Diary. 

9. Art! who can say that he fathoms it? Who is there 
capable of discussing the nature of this great goddess?—BEET- 
HOVEN, Letters. 

10. True art endures for ever, and the true artist delights in 
the works of great minds. BEETHOVEN, Letters. 

11, Art is a bond that unites all the world ; how much closer 
is not this bond between true artists. -BEETHOVEN, Leéters. 


12. It is art and science alone that reveal to us and give us 
the hope of a loftier life —BzETHOVEN, Lefters. 


13. Art and science bind together the best and noblest of 
men.—BEETHOVEN, Letters. 


14. What a marvellous thing is music! How little are we 


able to fathom its deep mysteries! And yet does it not live in 
the very heart of man? does it not so imbue him with its 





and beauty, that his mind is wholly engrossed by it, that:another 
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and purer life seems to raise him above the shallows and miseries 
here on earth?—E. T, A. HorFMAnn, Phantasiestiiche, 


15. As heart and mind, so do love and art live in the closest 
union: one derives life and strength from the other.—/dem. 


16. Music alone endures as the universal language of Nature, 
speaking to us in wonderful and mysterious accents. In vain 
do we strive to arrest and realize them by symbols. But, alas! 
our artificial system of hieroglyphics hardly enables us even 
to divine what reaches our ears.—E. T. A. HOFFMANN, 
Kreisleriana. 


17. It is our feelings above all that are first and immediately 
affected by music.—C. M. v. WEBER, Literary Works. 


18. Music, the daughter rather than the imitator of Nature, 
impelling us to pious thought by its solemn, mysterious accents, 
appeals directly to our feelings, and is mistress of our deepest 
emotions.—/dem. 


19. Music is to the arts what love is to man; in truth, it is 
love itself : the purest, loftiest language of passion, portraying 
it in a thousand shades of colour and feeling ; and, yet true only 
once, intelligible at the same time to thousands, no matter how 
different their ideas and affections.—/dem. 


20. Where there is no heart, there can be no music.—M. 
HAvuPTMANN, Letters, 1870. 


21. Music, in its mode of expression, is intelligible, not to 
the musician alone, but to the common sense of all ; nor is there 
any fundamental difference between the music of a popular 
ballad, of a fugue by Bach, or of a symphony by Beethoven. 
Although the more intricate composition may be less easily 
intelligible, the means of expression are in every case the same, 
and speak to us in a language which requires neither alphabet 
nor grammar, no matter how simple or how complicated the 
music before uss—M. HAUPTMANN, Harmonies and Metrics. 


22. To portray passion is not the aim and object of art, it 
should interpret, not the sensual, but the spiritual—_M. Haupt- 
MANN, Letiers to Hauser, Vol. I. 


23. The object of music is, not to excite sensations, nor 
merely to imply ideas, but, by creative power, to realise and 
bring ideas vividly before our eyes.—A. B. MARX, Beethoven. 


24. What is music? A play of sounds, an ideal, or some- 
thing more positive and real? The legitimate sphere of music 
comprises them all.—A. B, Marx, Beethoven. 


25. Music is at once the product of feeling and knowledge ; 
for it requires from its disciples, composers and performers alike, 
not only talent and enthusiasm, but also that knowledge and 
perception which are the result of protracted study and reflec- 
tion.—BERLIOZ, A travers chants, 


26. Music is the art of moving, by a systematic combination 
of sounds, the affections of intelligent, receptive, and cultivated 
beings. —/dem. 

27. Music, as an independent art, is properly speaking still 
in its very infancy; yet grand and magnificent, the Pythian 
Apollo of our time.—/dem. 

28. Which of the two powers is able to raise men to the 
highest spheres, love or music? That’s the question. I think 
we may say that'whilst love can give us no idea’of music, music 
can realise the idea of love. But why separate one from the 
other? The soul soars on the wings of both.—BrERttoz, 
Memoirs. 

29. What a divine calling is music! Though everything else 
may appear shallow and repulsive, even the smallest task in 
music is so absorbing, and carries us away so far from town, 
country, earth, and all worldly things, that it is truly a blessed 
gift of God.—MENDELSSOHN, Leféfers. 

30. It would indeed be wonderful if music were found where 
there is_no taste for it—Jdem. 

31. Music is the outflow of a beautiful. mind.—Ros, ScHu- 
MANN, Lit, Works, Vol, III. 

32. The language of music is the most universal of all ; its 
action on our feelings is spontaneous, unaccountable, and it is in 
them that she finds a home.—J@em, Vol. I. 





33. Music would indeed be a miserable art, if it were able to 
describe affections only by sounds, without language and symbols ! 
—/ldem, Vol. I. 


34- In the art of sculpture even a torso is enough to reveal the 
master ; whilst in music, coherence and completeness are indis- 
pensable in every individual composition, however small.— 
Ldem, Vol. I. 


35. Of all the arts, music has been developed last. In its 
first and crudest phase, it expressed simply the affections of joy 
and grief (major and minor) ; nay, the less initiated can hardly 
conceive the existence of a variety of affections, and hence their 
difficulty in understanding masters of marked individuality such 
as Beethoven and Schubert. It is only by diving into the deep 
mysteries of harmony that we have been enabled to express the 
more delicate shades of feeling. —/dem, Vol. I. 


36.. And what, after all, is music? In answering this ques- 
tion, we, for our part, own, and call to witness both the history 
of music and the different forms it has assumed in succession, 
that we cannot dispense with the three essential elements of 
rhythm, melody, and harmony. Wherever we find one of these 
powerfully ‘developed; wherever we find them in a new, 
original, characteristic form, there we say is music. Whether 
the predominating element be rhythm, as in the music of ancient 
Greece; harmony, as in the highest form of sacred music ; 
melody, as in Italian opera ; whether two of them are combined, 
or all three are merged into one; whether they undergo any 
perceptible modification or not—in its essence music remains 
one and the same, like a deity having many attributes, It isa 
trinity whose constituents are those named above, but a trinity 
one and indivisible. Every composition pervaded by the living 
breath of one of these three creative powers has a right to exist 
in the empire of music.—F. Liszt, Berlioz and his Harold 
Symphony. 

37. Music may be termed the universal language of mankind, 
by which human feelings are made equally intelligible to all ; 
whilst, on the other hand, it offers to the different nations the 
most varied dialects according to the mode of expression suitable 
to the character of each nation.—J@em, 


38. Music, in its essence, does not belong exclusively to the 
sphere of sentiment. It is able to serve given ends and ideas in 
more ways than one. ‘Thus, vocal music by the choice of 
language whose effect is enhanced by it ; instrumental music by 
its descriptive power in the form of ‘‘ programme” music.—F, 
Liszt, Marx, The Music of the 19th Century. 


39. All the arts flow from the same source; it is the idea 
embodied in a work of art, and not the mode of enunciating it, 
that determines its rank in the scale of beauty.—F. Liszt, 
Clara Schumann. 


40. If, in spite of all the abuse and ill-treatment to which it 
is subjected, the noble art of music never ceases to charm and 
edify us, it only attests its unfathomable and everlasting grandeur. 
May not the same be said of love ?—FERD. HILLER, Zonleben. 


41. It is owing to the very nature of music, which is per- 
vaded by the all-reconciling element of love, that even the 
strongest antagonism in religious, political, and philosophical 
views vanishes before it.—Jdem. 


42. Music would have no right to exist as an art if that which 
it expresses could be painted in oil or rendered by so many 
words, —/dem. 


43. The main defect in music is the necessity of reproducing 
compositions by performing them. If it were as easy to read 
music as it is to read books, Beethoven’s sonatas would be as 
popular as Schiller’s poems, —/dem, 


44. Music is to the other arts, considered as a whole, what 
religion is to the church.—R. WAGNER, Beethoven. 


45. Sound is the organ, but the art of sounds, viz., music, 
is the conscious language of feeling, of that full, overflowing 
love »which ennobles the sensual and realises the spiritual,— 
R, WAGNER, Liter. Works, Vol. III. 


46. ‘I can conceive the spirit of music only as living in love; — 
Idem, Vol. IV. ; : 
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47. Men of strong impulses alone know what love is. Love 
alone fathoms beauty ; beauty alone creates art.—/dem, Vol. III. 


48. Whatever the relations of music, it will never cease to 
be the noblest and purest of arts. It is the nature of music to 
bring before us, with absolute truth and reality, what other 


arts only imply. Its inherent solemnity makes it so chaste 
and wonderful, that it ennobles whatever comes in contact with 
it.—Jdem, Vol. V, 


49. Music is indisputably the most adequate medium of 
perception ; and the very essence of all perception might with 
truth be termed music.—/dem, Vol. V. 


50. As feeling is the alpha and omega of mind; myth, that of 
history ; lyrics, that of poetry ; so is the language of sounds the 
alpha and omega of the language of words.—/dem, Vol. IV. 


51. Truthfulness is an indispensable requisite in every artistic 
mind, as in every upright disposition.—R. WAGNER, Of 
Actors and Singers. 

52. Music appeals, not to a class, but to mankind. It gives 
us, not the real, but the ideal.—R. FRANz, Kammer und 
Hausmusik, 


53- Music alone has the inherent power of interpreting 
transcendent affections with absolute truth. In power of ex- 
pression it leaves the sister arts far behind it.—R,. FRANZ, 
Notes on Bach's Magnificate. 


(To be continued.) 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE music pages of our present number will be found 
unusually interesting to the amateur, being specimens of 
high artistic excellence by two well-known accomplished 
musicians. The first claiming attention is No. 6 of a 
set of pianoforte pieces designated “ Tanz Capricen,” of 
which the Menuetto, the Valse, the Polka-mazourka, and 
the Mazourka, have contributed to excite curiosity. The 
Valse facile forms the sixth number, and presents its 
author, Xaver Scharwenka, in his happiest mood. The 
theme is elegant, and the rhythm clear, while the 
musician’s hand is always evident and his fancy delicately 
portrayed. The Valse facile is the work of one who, 
facile princeps, adorns whatever he touches. “In der 
Mihle” is the first number of a set of six pieces by 
Robert Volkmann, arranged as a solo for the pianoforte 
by Herr E. Pauer. The arrangement is thoroughly 
effective, and the mill wheel never flags. The piece is a 
charming bagatelle, and of moderate difficulty for the 
performer. 








MR. C. HUBERT PARRY’S ‘*SCENES FROM 
PROMETHEUS UNBOUND,” 


Tus work, an admirable performance of which was recently 
iven by the Cambridge University Musical Society, is in the 
orm of a cantata, built on words selected from Shelley’s Pro- 
metheus Unbound, tis not often that the import of a great 
poetic work, or the meaning of its constituent parts, is enhanced 
and made clearer by a musical setting ; but as in some portions 
of Schumann’s Faust music, a work to which Mr. Parry’s is 
strictly analogous, Goethe’s meaning is brought out and ren- 
dered more intelligible, so also here, throughout the work, Mr. 
Parry, by means of judicious selection of those parts which are 
essential to the plot, and at the same time well fitted for musical 
treatment, has succeeded in making not only the general 
argument, but also the exquisitely melodious words, intelligible 
and clear to the generality of an ordinary audience. One 
special feature of the work is the extraordinary care and ability 
with which each word is:set, so that its meaning may appear as 
py as possible, while rhythm and melodic beauty are never 
or an: instant sacrificed or disregarded. The four acts of 
Shelley’s ‘lyrical drama” have been reduced to the limits of 

a short cantata in two parts, the first of which: consists of most 





of the finest passages of Act I., and the song of the Voice in the 
air at the end of Act II. (beginning “ Life of life! thy lips 
enkindle”), which last, set as a quartet, is one of the most 
beautiful and attractive numbers of the work. The second part 
of the cantata contains the first scene of Act III. almost in its 
entirety, and parts of the long speech of the Spirit of the Hour 
at the close of that act—selections from the first song of the 
Spirits in Act IV. forming the finale. The Oceanides and 
several of the minor characters are omitted altogether. Yet 
with all these curtailments and omissions the scenes from 
Prometheus Unbound, in this respect unlike Schumann’s Faust 
music, can be thoroughly enjoyed without any previous ac- 
quaintance with the poem as a whole. 

The music to which these words are set, although of extreme 
difficulty, is full of dramatic power and melodie beauty. The 
opening scenes of the first part are, it may be, pervaded with 
too deep a gloom, relieved but seldom by, passages of such 
exquisite beauty as that which occurs in Prometheus’s opening 
solo to the words, “ And yet to me welcome is day and night ;”’ 
but this sombre colouring is amply compensated for by the 
beautiful numbers which close the first part, viz., the contralto 
solo (‘*The Earth”), the chorus of spirits, and the quartet 
before alluded to, all of which are instinct with a feeling of 
balmy consolation, rendered all the more striking by what has 
gone before. In the whole of the music to this part we can 
trace, perhaps a little too plainly here and there, the influence 
of Wagner on the composer, notably in the final quartet. In 
the next part, however, no further trace of this influence is 
visible. In the whole of the first scene (containing the song of 
Jupiter and the arrival of Demogorgon to dethrone him) we 
recognise the composer of the ‘Three Odes of Anacreon” 
and the Shakespearian songs. The style is clear, fresh, and 
extremely original, and the entire scene most impressive. An 
energetic orchestral opening in imitative style is followed by a 
long solo for Jupiter (tenor), which culminates in a delightfully 
fresh and spontaneous melody in } time to the words ‘‘ Pour 
forth heaven’s wine, I dream, Ganymede.” This is interrupted 
by the sound which betokens the advent of Demogorgon. The 
words allotted to this mysterious personage are set, not for a solo 
voice, but for male chorus to a passage of great impressive 
power and solemnity. The scene closes with another solo for 
Jupiter, of a defiant yet despairing character, as he descends 
with Demogorgon. This is undoubtedly the most dramatic 
and powerfully-conceived scene in the work, as well as the most 
completely original one. After a solo for the Spirit of the 
Hour (soprano), which provides the most perfect contrast to the 
scene just referred to, being of exquisite melodic beauty and 
full of a heavenly spiritual calm, passionless and still, we come 
to the finale, which, opening with a chorus of a pastoral and 
idyllic character, during which the different groups of spirits 
are supposed to gather together, breaks after a time into a 
broad and flowing theme, 4//egro molto, on the words, ‘* Weave 
the dance on the floor of the breeze.” This chorus goes on to 
the end, with the single interruption of a quartet of spirits, in 
which reference is made in the accompaniment to the chorus of 
spirits in the first part. The whole finale is broadly treated, 
going on its way with ever-increasing speed, and written with 
much contrapuntal skill and many fine points of imitation, until 
the climax is reached on the words, ‘‘ To an ocean of splendour 
and harmony,” with which the work concludes in a grand burst 
of homophony, the effect of which is heightened by the poly- 
phonic movements that have preceded it. 

The work as a whole is conceived and executed in a masterly 
manner, and it is to be hoped that it will not be long before we 
have an opportunity of hearing it in London. When produced 
at the Gloucester Festival of last year it failed to make a deep 
impression, ‘owing to the mediocrity of the performance, the 
result of insufficient rehearsals ; but now that it has proved so 
great a success at Cambridge there can be no reason why any 
London conductor should hesitate to produce it. 

The performance at Cambridge was exceedingly good. The 
solo parts were undertaken by Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Héléne Arnim, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Frederick King, 
who all sang the music to gare although there was an 
uncertainty about some of Mr. Shakespeare’s notes—to say 





nothing of his words, which would have astonished Shelley 
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considerably—which betrayed a want of familiarity with the 
work. The chorus and band, conducted by Mr. C. Villiers 
Stanford, were as efficient as could possibly be desired, and the 
work was most enthusiastically received. 

J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 








MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
Our next musical season bids fair to be a very promising one, 
judging from the information at present attainable. 

The Musical Association, which has done so much during the 
past two years to foster a love of music among the humbler 
classes, made an endeavour some little time ago to form a tem- 
porary amalgamation, so far as public concerts were concerned, 
with the Festival Choral Society. The scheme, however, in the 
form it was originally intended to take has been abandoned, and 
both societies will work independently, as heretofore. The de- 
tails of the Musical Association programmes have not yet been 
settled, but the Festival Choral Society announces four, instead 


of three, subscription concerts, at which Sullivan’s Martyr of 


Antioch, Berlioz’s Faust, Handel’s Jsraed, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
and Mendelssohn’s Ziijah will be performed. In addition to 
these the usual Christmas performance of the Messiah will be 
given. 

The Sacred Harmonic Association will give two concerts, one 
in November, the other later in the season. The works to be 

roduced are Astorga’s Stabat Mater, Schubert’s Mass in F, Sir 
Falins Benedict’s St. Cecilia, Dr. Bridge’s cantata Boadicea, and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘*Twenty-second Psalm” and ‘‘ Ave Maria.” The 
valuable services of Mr. Stockley are again secured as chorus- 
master and conductor. 

The Philharmonic Union announce four concerts, including a 
miscellaneous one in September, at which Mr. Maas will appear. 
For the second concert Gounod’s Ga//ia, Mendelssohn’s “‘Loreley,” 
and “‘ Scotch Symphony,” Dr. Heap’s “Song of Spring,” and 
Hiller’s “Song of Victory” are underlined, with a promise of 
Miss Anna Williams as soloist, and a full band. A band per- 
formance of Zitjah is assigned for the Christmas concert ; and at 
the last concert of the series Bach’s Passion Music will be given 
with a band and chorus augmented to 350. 

Mr. Stockley will increase his orchestral concerts to four, and 
will provide an enlarged band. The “ Pastorale” will be again 
produced, but further details cannot yet be announced. Arrange- 
ments are ores with Maas, Foli, Lloyd, King, Trebelli, A. 
Williams, Patey, Joachim or Carodus, and D’Albert, for this 
excellent series. 

Mr. S. S. Stratton’s valuable series of chamber concerts will 
be resumed with, it is to be hoped, increased support. 

The free organ recitals in the town hall, by our esteemed 
a Mr. Stimpson, are also to be continued. 

Phe Aston Lower Grounds have passed into the hands of a 
new company, and active exertions are being made to secure a 
good series of concerts during the autumn. The programme, 
however, is not yet complete enough to admit of any accurate 
information being given. It seems almost needless to add that 
the Harrison series of subscription concerts will go on as hereto- 
fore, and doubtless much on the old lines that have generally 
proved pecuniarily so successful, 

Unless many promises fair to the ear are broken, it will be 
evident that the approaching musical season will be a more im- 
portant one than usual ia several respects. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
ViENNA, July 12th, 1881. 
AFTER the conclusion of the Italian Opera, the following 
representations took place in the Hofoper: Antigone, b 
Sophokles, with Mendelssohn’s music (three times) ; Gounod’s 
Faust (twice); Rossini’s 7¢//, with Herr Dr. Emil Kraus in the 
title-réle ; Freischiltz, by Weber, and some ballets by moderate 





prices. With the third representation of Amtigone (June 26th) 
the holidays , and the house will be closed till the end of 
July. Asthe Burg and the Stadt Theatres, and likewise the 
theatres in the suburbs (Wieden, Leopoldstadt, Josefstadt) 
have their Summer Night's Dream, the capital has little to offer 
to strangers, except the evening music by Strauss in the Volks- 
garten, or the amusements in the Prater, where also a minor 
theatre by Fiirst is open every day for the lower classes. 

As for the Antigone, the performance was a very good one; 
orchestra and chorus, under the conductorship of Herr Gerik, 
were excellent, the solos sung by the Chorfiihrer (Sprecher), 
Herren Roditansky and Horwitz, the actors taken from the 
Burgtheater as the famous Frau Wolter (Antigone), Frl. Wessely 
(Ismene), Herr Hallenstein (Kreon, King of ‘theben), Frau 
Réckel (Euryclide, his wife), Herr Krastel (their son) Herr 
Gabillon (Teiresias), &c. The mise-en-scéne and costumes showed 
a tasteful hand, and the audience took much interest in that 
scarce action. It was, however, not for the first time the 
Antigone was heard in Vienna, z.¢e., the music which was per- 
formed several times by the Mannergesangverein in the years 
1850 and 1851, the recitation declaimed by Herr Anschiitz, 
the great actor of the Burgtheater. Antigone, in its thea- 
trical form, was often performed some six years ago in the 
Stadttheater, then under the direction of Herr Laube, the 
whole, however, on a small scale, corresponding to that of a 

rivate theatre. Inthe form of a concert the above-mentioned 

erein produced also Mendelssohn’s @ai~us. Both are, I think, 
well known in London, but on the other hand, I do not re- 
member ever to have read something about the performance of 
the music of Egmont, of Ruinen von Athen, of Prometheus in 
the same way. It would be an interesting task for the Crystal 
Palace. and its intelligent concert-conductor, Herr Manns. 

In the Conservatoire the battle of the Concurs-Priifungen 
(examination of competitors) has closed, and has. been fol- 
lowed by three competitions of those who were distinguished 
with first prizes, In the programmes we find two compositions 
for orchestra, performances of piano-concertos, of violin and 
flute pieces, and some songs. Of the result of the whole schools 


year, and the present state of the Institut, I shall write next 
time. ° 


MUSIC IN MELBOURNE. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
May, 1881. 

Amonc the concerts given during the past month, the first 
according to date is that by the Metropolitan Liedertafel, con- 
ductor Mr. Julius Herz, at which the singing of the member. 
was scarcely up to their usual standard of excellence. The 
artists who assisted in the performance were Miss Carandini, 
Miss Christian, Mrs. Cutter, and M. Kowalski. 

Two concerts have been recently given at the Town Hall 
by Mme. Gabriella Boema, an extremely talented vocalist, 
assisted by Miss Agnes Palma, Signor Coy, Signor Steffani 
(violinist), and Signor Zelman as accompanist. The music at 
these concerts has been chiefly from Italian sources, presumedly 
to meet the taste. of the audience, as Mme. Boema is 
equally successful as an interpreter of the German school. 
Signor Steffani proved to be a eceeey accomplished. player 
of popular music on the violin, but whether he can claim to be 
a competent exponent of classical works has still to be seen. 

A concert has been given in the Exhibition buildings by the 
Commissioners. The vocalists were Miss Alice Rees, Miss May 
Hill, Mr. Lineker, Mr. Moroney, and the Melbourne Lieder- 
tafel under the conductorship of Herr Siede. Mr. David Lee 
was at the organ, and there was a large orchestra ably con- 
ducted by Signor Zelman. The, building was densely crowded, 
and a 1 god number in the pr me was the performance 
of “de Bless the Prince of Wales” by the solo vocalists 
and the Liedertafel, accompanied by organ and orchestra. It 
was felt to be particularly appropriate, as the two yo' 
— were daily expected to arrive, and it was re-demandi 
wi tion. 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 

$1r,—I am sure that the thanks of all organists are due to you 
for the recent criticisms of organ music in the MUSICAL RECORD. 
Following the recommendations of many reviewers in your con- 
temporaries, and being dazzled with the brilliant descriptions of 
"pieces sent for review," such phrases as ‘‘ themes well worked out 
and woven together,” ‘‘striking accompaniments,” ‘‘ bold, if not 
original melody,” &c. &c., proving tempting baits, I have, in com- 
pany I dare say with many fellow organists, purchased untold num- 
bers of pieces, in the hope of having some really excellent new 
subjects for practice. In almost every case I have been most cruelly 
disappointed. Certainly in some cases ‘‘ the themes are well worked 
out. and woven together,” worked out in more senses than one— 
sometimes ad nauseam, The accompaniments are often ‘‘truly 
striking “—rather too striking I judge for organ tone, which is, in 
my humble opinion, not suited for rapid reiterations of full chords 
except for special effect, and even in that case only for a short time. 
Then, again, the ‘bold if not original’. melodies are met with at 
every turn, their boldness and want of originality culminating in an 
appropriation of a phrase of the ‘‘ Bailiff's Daughter of Islington,” 
by a musician of some standing, the said phrase being served up 
as the theme for an ‘‘ Allegretto for the Organ.” 

An outsider would, after reading a year’s critiques in some papers, 
naturally ask, ‘‘ Where is all the dad organ music sent for review?” 
as the subjects dealt with are generally credited with the possession 
of all good qualities, just as in the tale the laudatory inscriptions on 
the tombstones gave the child the idea that there must surely be a 
place where all the dad people were buried. In how many cases 
will the music of our English organists outlive its composer? I 
should say that the instances might be counted on the fingers, 
For, although page after page of very scientific and correct music is 
given to the world, it is in too many cases soulless, and destitute of 
that quality which the old Masters thought necessary, but the new 
ones despise—Tune ! 

Now, it often happens that the composer’s name on the title-page 
is followed by the syllables, ‘‘ Mus, Bac.,”’ or ‘‘ Mus. Doc.,” or 
kindred abbreviations. A writer in one of our monthly musical 
amg asserted a short time ago that none of the great masters if 
iving now would be able to take the highest musical degree at one 
of our universities, The requirements, we were given to understand, 
are sO great, that the small amount of knowledge of acoustics, and 
other kindred branches of musical science possessed by these gentle- 
men would be insufficient to secure success at the examinations for 
that honourable degree. This makes one think that, in exceptional 
cases only, the degrees are a real guarantee of their recipients’ 
status as true musicians, but in most instances of their position 
as musical machines. The great Masters composed what we in this 
enlightened day are condescending enough to call music; many 
of our prophets now try to compound it. 

Would not a satisfactory reply to the question, ‘‘ What music 
have you already written?” be a better reason for making a 
Bachelor or Doctor of Music, than the answers to the examination 
questions, prefaced by an ‘‘ Exercise,’’ showing how correctly the 
candidate can write when he tries? -If such a rule were adopted 
by the university examiners instead of, or in addition to, the present 
tequirements and regulations, we might soon have an improvement 
in the quality of English organ music, even at the tremendous risk 
of a diminution in its quantity. 1 enclose my card, and am yours 
truly, IGNORAMUS, 

July 4, 1881, 








Rebielws, 


—_—e— 


Andante Religioso, for String Orchestra, Harp, and Organ. By 
XAVER SCHARWENKA. Op. 46b. ondon: Augener 
& Co. 
Tuts Andante requires a somewhat peculiarly-disposed orchestra, 
asthe melody almost throughout is assigned to the first violins, 
first violas, and first violoncellos. The instruments required are 
first, second, and third violins, first and second violas and violon- 
cellos, contrabass, harp, and organ, which latter instrument we 
are glad to see is used most legitimately for its diapason tone, 
and not to serve in lieu of brass or wood wind. The principal 
theme is in C major, § time, of tranquil and devout character, 
and sustained, as was before stated, by first violin, first viola, 
and first cello. The accompaniment for the first eight bars 
is for strings alone; at the ninth bar the swell organ in 





16, 8, and 4 feet pitch, but without pedals, is introduced to 
strengthen both the melody and some of the under parts. At 
bar seventeen the great organ diapasons are effectively employed 
in unison with the third violins and second cello, and the 
harp enters by a sforzando chord ‘in bar twenty-four, and is 
used principally in passages of sixths or octaves to the close 
of the first part. In the second part of the Andante, in C 
minor, the first violoncello relinquishes the melody for a time 
in favour of an accompanimental figure ; the organ is silent for 
the first four bars, and the string and harp writing becomes 
more florid and spirited, while the return to the original key is 
accompanied by a vigorous crescendo passage, the weight of 
which is increased by the resumption by the first violoncello of 
the melody at this juncture. Four bars later the melody is 
given up to the cello, the first violin making a prolonged 
shake on the dominant, accompanied in octave passages by the 
strings and sweeping arfeggios by the harp. Some — 
legato phrases are taken up by the third violins, second cello, 
and organ, and some energetic semiquaver triplets by the 
harp, while a lovely strain of melody is assigned to the prin- 
cipal instruments ; the leading theme then recurs, adequately 
supported by full harmonies ; and a prolonged close of twelve 
bars, in which some arfegeio writing for first violin and harp, 
accompanied by sustained chords on the other instruments, is 
introduced, brings the piece to an impressive fiantssimo con- 
clusion. 


Studies by J.B. Cramer. Books I.toIV. Edited by E. Paver, 
Principal Professor of the Pianoforte at the National 
Training School for Music, South Kensington. London: 
Augener and Co. 


THERE are, probably, but few living pianists who have not per- 
sonally profited by, or who have not been led to recognise, the 
great value in the case of those whose musical education they 
have been called upon to superintend, of the pianoforte studies 
of J. B. Cramer. Yet in many instances of their use the charge 
of resultlessness has been brought against them, and not without 
a basis of truth. This want of well-defined improvement from 
their practice may have arisen either from the excessive number 
of the studies themselves, or from the fact that, standing as he 
did on the borderland of the old and the new schools of 
pianoforte playing, Cramer’s mode of fingering was in some 
Measure inadequate to the demands now made upon the 
pianist. Both these Jrawbacks Mr. Pauer has endeavoured, 
not unsuccessfully, to remove. Supplementary fingering 
is freely given; but the most noticeable points in this edition 
are the provision of variations to some of the studies, as 
long as the studies themselves, to be practised alternately with 
the originals; the reprinting of important passages from the 
studies of one or two bars length, and occasionally with some 
amplifications, at the foot of the page, for practice, after the 
manner of mechanical exercises some twenty to fifty times prior 
to any attempt at playing the study itself; and frequent and 
extremely helpful foot-notes with regard to the special features 
of each study and the mode of playing particular passages. The 
pupil who has the good fortune to possess this edition, and who 
will carefully carry out the editor’s directions, will not fail to 
derive more benefit than he would be likely to gain from the use 
of the older editions of these excellent studies. 


Twelve Studies for the Pianoforte. By Louis BERGER. Edited 
by C. ENGEL. Augener and Co. 

THESE beautiful studies of a remarkable pianist and clever 

composer, who will moreover be remembered as the master of 

many distinguished musicians, are in the above form brought 

easily within the reach of all pianoforte students. The printing, 

like all that we have seen in these editions, is luxuriously clear. 


The Fancy Fair. March for the Pianoforte. Composed by G. 
NeEwcoMBE, G. Newcombe, Warrington. . 

THERE is better evidence of good will than of scientific interes 

in “ Ye fancie faire” march ; yet for all the absence of well-dis- 
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layed trained skill, it must be admitted that there is some good 
eeling and a certain amount of dash and spirit which, though 
not compensating for the absence of exact knowledge in the 
construction, supplies a large amount of condoning quality. 


Minuet and Trio for Orchestra. By E. Prout. Op. 14. Piano- 
forte Duet. Concertante Duet in A major, for Piano and 
Harmonium. Composed and dedicated to his friend Edward 
Dannreuther, by EBENEZER Prout. Op. 6. London: 
Augener & Co. 


THE arrangement for pianoforte duet of the minuet and trio has 
been made by the composer himself, and ina very happy man- 
ner, the peculiar strength and weakness of the popular drawing- 
room instrument being apparently well studied, if we may judge 
by the result, the opening theme of the minuet, the horn pas- 
sage in the second part of the trio, and the brilliant final coda 
losing as little as possible by the transcription. 

Mr. Prout’s concertante duet for pianoforte and harmonium 
is one of the most important original works for these combined 
instruments that has lately seen the light. It is the work ofa 
2 scholar, whose erudition is visible on every page, and 
whose appreciation and reverence for the masters of his art isun- 
deniably expressed, not by pedantic imitations, but by the new 
life he has breathed into the well-approved forms bequeathed 
by his predecessors. The duet consists of three movements, 
an allegro brillante, a tema con variazioni, and a presto finale, 
The first movement, in sonata form, opens with an introduction 
in chords for the harmonium, with octave arfeggio passages for 
pianoforte, after which the first subject is given out by the latter 
instrument, accompanied in arfeggio and by tranquil chords on 
the harmonium. At the ninth bar the harmonium takes up the 
theme, and sixteen bars later on, after a few imitative phrases, 
relinquishes it again to the piano. A spirited subordinate theme 
leads up to the second subject, in the dominant, which is led off 
by the piano in well-marked phrases. The development is 
rather brief but of a very effective kind, the individual charac- 
teristics of the instruments written for being carefully studied. 
A good me? is made at the return to the first subject, which is 
led by the harmonium accompanied by impetuous scale and 
arpeggio passages for piano, and another at the re-entry of the 
second subject in the tonic, where the instruments make an ex- 
change of their former parts. The movement winds up with a 
bold coda. ‘The tema of the second movement is a /arghetto in 
F sharp minor, § time, and has five variations: the first /ega/o, 
the second staccato, for the two instruments in alternate phrases. 
In the third the melody is assigned to the harmoniumist, for 
left hand, with ¢remolo or sprinkled chords for right, and pianis- 
simo arpeggio in demisemiquavers for piano. The fourth varia- 
tion is in the tonic major,.and exhibits some good imitative 
writing, and the last consists mainly of bold staccato chords. 
The fale is a gem that, from the first bar where the pretty 
fugal subject enters to the brilliant close, does not contain a 
wearisome: line, while it is rich both in a flow of genuine 
melody and harmonic resource. 


Minut inc. Op. 17, No. 2. By Moritz MoszKowskl. 
Arranged for Pianoforte Duet by the Composer. London : 
Augener & Co. 


A Most successful arrangement for the drawing-room of the 
composer’s delightful minuet ; and that for two reasons—one 
because it s by the composer, the other because he thoroughly 
realises the capacity of the instrument for which his arrange- 
ment is made, and therefore presents his subject in such a form 
as to give apparently ‘the best reading of it that the pianoforte 
can be made to render. There is a fair amount of original 
thinking exhibited in this excerpt, and it takes also an attractive 
form, which is more than can be said of the work of some 
German writers. We strongly recommend duettists with a Zen- 
chant for classical music to add this artistic minuet to their 
repertoire. 





Quartet in G minor. By L.Srour. Arranged as a Pianoforte 

Duet by A. ScHLuMs. London: Augener and Co, ° 
Spour’s exquisite quartet in G minor is too well known to 
render it necessary at this day to do more than call attention to 
the publication of this useful arrangement. Among amateurs, 
at least, it is the favourite stringed work of this author. And 
well it deserves its reputation ; for the bright melodious way in 
which it is written, and the refined beauty of its famous adagio 
in B flat, have never been surpassed in any of the masterly and 
charming works of the Cassel maestro. 


Sonata in ® moll, fiir Pianoforte und Violine. VON. X.SCHaAR- 
WENKA. Op. 46a. London: Augener & Co. 

THERE is here no mere paper-covering or ink-spilling, or even, 
as it were, ad libitum writing for either instrument, but a scho- 
larly and at times brilliant sonata, in which each instrument is 
amply provided with’work suitable to its resources. The sonata 
has but three2movements, an a//egro, common time, in E minor ; 
an andante, } time, in C major ; and a vivace finale, in E major, 
2 time. The well-contrasted themes of the first movement, 
with the mastery of imitative writing exhibited, and the bold 
and striking modulations ; the loveliness of the leading melody 
in the andante, with the weird crescendo and sudden re-entry 
of the theme in D major, and the pzanissimo arpeggios for piano- 
forte against the long-drawn-out notes for violin at the close; 
and the elegance and grace of the last movement, with its richness 
of thought and tonal variety, together make up a total of high 
merit. 


Two Duettinos for Violin and Pianoforte. 
Edited by W. S. B. WoolHOUSE. 
and Co. 


THESE two duets consist of the author’s graceful Barcarole in 
G and his quaint scherzo in D. Both works are well known to 
both professional and amateur players, and their appearance in a 
cheap form will be welcomed by all who love and desire to play 
two of the most beautiful and effective works of the greatest 
master of pure violin music. 


By Louis Sponr. 
London: Augener 


Romance, L’ Adieu. For Violin and Pianoforte. By J. T. Car- 
ropus. London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

L’ ADIEU, though very short, is a little gem. It is just such # 

refined and elegant thought as might be expected from so tasteful 

and good a player as Mr, J. T. Carrodus, 


Six Morceaux pour Violon et Piano. 
85. London: Augener and Co, 
BraAuMs and Raff now rank as the two foremost living com- 
posers. Not only do they excel in symphonies and works of 
the greatest magnitude, but their smaller compositions are good, 
and always command attention. Brahms may be the more 
learned of the two, but Raff is probably the more popular. The 
six violin pieces here published under the careful editing of Mr. 
W. S. B. Woolhouse, are most effective examples of his style. 
They are respectively entitled—Marcia, Pastorale, Cavatina, 
Scherzino, Canzona, and Tarantella. The charming Cavatinain 
D has been heard for some time in our concert rooms ; the other 
numbers are comparatively unknown. The titles quoted may 
be taken as conveying an idea as to the form of these composi- 
tions, but to appreciate them fully it is necessary to hear and 
play them. That they will be a delight and surprise to our 
violinists may be safely prophesied. Not only are they melodious 
and well laid out for the violin, but in freshness of invention 
and boldness of harmony they are the most striking and original 
pieces for the piano and violin that have appeared of late years. 


By JoacHiM RAFF. Op. 


Drawing-room Pieces, Fantasias and Transcriptions for the 
Harmonium. Nos. 32 and 33. By Joser Léw. London: 
Augener and Co. 

THE composers laid under contribution in these two numbers 

are Meyerbeer and Wagner, the air ‘‘O beau pays” from the 
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Huguenots, and the march and chorus from 7annhéuser forming 
theselections. The former is not so well adapted for the instru- 
ment in question as it is for the pianoforte, though the transcriber 
has been fairly successful through careful arrangement of matter ; 
but the march is thoroughly well done, and is very effective. 
This series, which we can warmly recommend, should prove 
very useful to amateur harmoniumists. 


Elysium. Song. By FRANZ SCHUBERT. 
and Co. 


Etystum is an elaborate song, or rather series of songs, by 
Schubert, which now for the first time makes its appearance in 
an English dress. In form it somewhat resembles Beethoven’s 
beautiful ‘‘ Liederkreis,” only that there is no return to the 
initial movement. Briefly it tells of well-zarned rest, repose, 
and the reign of bliss. Sometimes simple and occasionally 
grand, Schubert has here aptly illustrated the varied sentiments 
ofthe words. Many of the transitions are very fine, and, though 
written upwards of half a century ago, some of its modulations 
and harmonies are fresh and startling even now. The English 
words are by Lewis Novra. The song is long, but it does not 
make any greater demands on the singer than the possession of 
taste and intelligence. 


London: Augener 


The Gondolier (from the German by MAYRHOFER). Chorus for 
ca Voices. By F. ScHuBERT. Op. 28. London: Augener 
Co. 
An excellent English version, so written as to seem more like an 
original than an adaptation, has been made by Lewis Novra, 
and should be the means of bringing this fine chorus into use in 
many choral societies. The measured tread of the bass, broken 
only at the entry of the A flat key, and again at the close, gives 
a peculiar character to the composition, while the pianissimo 
ge at the resumption of the origiaal key, the second tenors 
taking the leading theme while the first tenors have a point of 
imitation in the fourth above, is an exceedingly happy device. 
This chorus possesses strongly those claims to public favour that 
would render it highly acceptable to any audience, in addition to 
charms that would be appreciated by the musician alone. 


Song of the Minnesingers (Come, fill your glasses high), for 
Male Voices ; Zhe Red Sun is Sinking, Lullaby for Male and 
Mixed Voices ; A Rose of the Garden, unaccompanied Quar- 
tet for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass. By Henry 
LESLIE. London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 

THE experience of the composer in choral music has stood him 
in good stead here, for his parts are so written as both to exhibit 
the successive chords in very agreeable form, and to provide for 
cach register of voice passages most suitable for it. The drinking 
song is vigorous in style, and opens with a unison passage that 
in the third verse is cast in the minor mode, and leads pleasantly 
into a phrase in its relative major. The lullaby is entitled a 
companion song to the ‘‘Song of the Minnesingers,”’ but appa- 
rently on slight grounds. It is simple and sweet, but lacking in 
originality both of theme and treatment. The quartet is of an 
attractive character, and contains some very graceful and melo- 
dious part-writing. 


Oh, let me by thine eyes discover (Lass nich in deinen Augen 
lesen); Song. Laster Song, Vocal Duet. Greeting, Chorus 
for Female Voices, from ‘* Little Red Riding Hood.” By 


Franz Ast. London: Augener and Co. 

“Ou, let me bythinecyes discover” is a very sympathetic and 
Most musicianly composition. Whether the English version 
(by Lewis Novra) of the German text, was written specially for 
the music, or the music for the translation, it would be impossible 
to guess at from internal evidence—they are so happily mated. 

ot only does each melodic phrase breathe the spirit of the 
text, but throughout the tonal emphasis of the one is in strict 
agreement with the verbal emphasis of the other. It is no mere 





setting of words to music or of music to words—both are as one. 
The accompaniment runs in a simple manner, mostly borrowing 
its melody from the voice part, and the harmonies are rich and 
tender, and unforced. 

“Easter Eve” is chaste in style, diatonic in character, with 
a pretty and very simple accompanying figure. The two-part 
vocal writing is of a most satisfactory character and free from 
all baldness: The duet is of very moderate compass, lying 
within the range of any mezzo-soprano voice, and is worthy of 
a permanent place in the drawing-room portfolio, for where it 
is known it is sure to be appreciated. 

‘*Greeting,” the final three-part chorus from “Little Red 
Riding Hood,” is a musical gem, the only thing to regret is 
that it is not longer. The vocal writing is unexceptionable, 
each of the under parts having a fair share of tunefulness, while 
the harmonies at the same time are full and rich. In the 
concert-room or the family circle this chorus would be well 
received, 


Songs, from the published writings of ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet- 
Laureate, set to Music by Various Composers. Edited by 
W. G. Cusins. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 


THERE are many among the forty-five pieces of music associated 
with the words by the Poet-Laureate {which may be honestly 
considered as fairly worthy of the connection—pieces in which 
the musician has striven to appear at his best in companionship 
with one whom the world has pronounced to be worthy. The 
present place is not one to enter into a discussion concerning the 
poetry, or to analyse into its mental or earthly elements the 
ideas, motives, and forms of expression adopted by him. It is 
enough that they exist, that they are admired, and that they 
have been considered worthy of association with the thoughts 
of the great ones in music. The music alone claims attention 
at this point, and of this it may be said generally that while 
individual pieces are of such a character as to command re- 
spectful admiration, there is, it must be confessed, a disappoint- 
ing character in the whole book. The English composers 
appear to best advantage, and the names attached to some of 
the best songs are comparatively unknown beyond a small 
circle. The great names appended to some of the effusions 
offer by no means a necessary guarantee of excellence or even 
of merit, and many will feel that the omission of names of some 
who might have contributed worthily to the collection, may be 
a possible cause for regret. If the book is regarded as an 
earnest effort to make a worthy unity of words and music, it 
cannot,but be looked upon with admiration ; at the same time it 
will probably strike the observer that the majority of composers 
seem to have taken too high a standard, and to have assumed 
that because the words they were called upon to set were by the 
Poet-Laureate of England, that they were also called upon to 
co-operate with the greatest living English poet, and comported 
themselves accordingly. Of course there are, and there always 
will be, divided opinions upon the merits of ‘Tennyson’s poetry, 
and the present is no time to open a discussion on the subject. 
Suffice it to say, that with respect to the present work, it would 
seem as though the words inspired no other than an artificiality 
of treatment, and that anything like natural or spontaneous 
effort could not be excited or attained by the sentiment of the 
words. ‘This may, to a considerable extent, explain the stiffness 
of some of the settings, and the attempt to make a drama out 
of a song, which has been done in one or two instances, as, for 
example, in the setting by Randegger of “ Home they brought her 
warrior dead,” and Gounod’s ‘‘ Ring out wild bells,” and ‘* Our 
enemies have fallen,” by Berthold Tours. Gounod’s song is the 
best of this trio, the others have overshot the mark they aimted 
at. Some of the other songs are very good, and among the 
good songs the first place should be assigned to ‘‘ Ask me no 
more,” by Florence Marshall; to ‘‘Turn fortune, turn thy 
wheel,” by E. Silas ; to ‘‘ As through the land,” by the Editor, 
Mr. W. G. Cusins. The least successful contributions of the 
Editor are the part songs; the pieces for a single voice are each 
in their degree good, and justify him in finding places for a larger 
number than is allowed to any other writer. As before stated, 
the English composers come out exceedingly well, especially 
Hatton, Hullah, Leslie, Cowen, and Cummings. The songs 
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written by Liszt, by Joachim, Pinsuti, Henschel, Raff, Saint- 
Saéns, and Massenet, are not equal to the expectations that 
might be formed in connection with theirnames. There are very 
well-written songs by Scharwenka, ‘‘ The Day-dream,” and by 
Blumenthal, ‘‘ Sweet is true love ;” for the rest it is enough to 
say that Messrs. Barnett, Goldschmidt, Sullivan, Barnby, 
Habert Parry, A. Manns, Walter Macfarren, G. A. Macfarren, 
F. Corder, Harold Thomas, Berger, Hueffer, Miss Troup, Sir 
Julius Benedict, and Sir Herbert Oakeley, are the authors, A 
few names of promise among the English writers are missing 
which, perhaps, many will hold ought to have been included in 
the list of authors invited to write. It may be supposed that 
the task undertaken by Mr. Cusins involved much trouble and 
anxiety, and that it is impossible to please everybody. For the 
character and appearance of the work only words of praise 
should be offered, for it is beautifully printed, and has a hand- 
some appearance. It may therefore be hoped that the 
endeavours of both Editor and publisher: may be crowned with 
all the success they deserve. 


The Christian's Progress. A Service of Song, with alternative 
Hymns and Bible Readings, with an accompaniment for the 
Organ, Harmonium, or Piano. Composed and arranged 
by JosepH Hatt. London: F. Pitman. 

Tuis service of song consists of short Biblical readings from the 
Old and New Testaments, interspersed with twenty-eight hymns 
and three anthems. After an introduction consisting of an an- 
them, three readings, and three hymns, the service is arranged 
in divisions, under the following headings (two readings and two 
hymns being generally assigned to each division, though the 
author suggests that choice should be made between these, so 
that a: double service may be made on the same lines) :—Faith in 
God, Fellowship’ with God, Love to God and Man, Holiness 
and Consecration, Joy in God, Patience and Submission, Zeal 
and Courage, Decline and Recovery, Progress and Perseverance, 
Aspirations and Hopes, Victory over Death, the Blessedness of 
Heaven. The great faults of the service, from a literary point of 
view, are itslength and the lack of a connecting link between the 
various teadings. Why some of the passages are chosen instead 
of others that would be equally applicable does not appear. 
To keep.up the interest in a service of this kind some historical 
or biographical thread appears to: be required, but here such jis, 
of course, entirely lacking. The hymns are mainly selected from 
the writings of ‘Charles Wesley, Watts, Kelly, Newton, &c., 
with Lyte’s “‘ Abide with me,” and Mrs. Alexander’s ‘Every 
morning the red sun rises warm and bright.” The music is 
entirely composed by Mr. Hall, who exhibits considerable natural 
gift of melody which, however, is sadly in need of art training. 
His hymn-tunes are generally singable, much more so than some 
of the wretchedly unvocal phrases some of our well-known musi- 
cians are content to give to the Church under the same head ; but 
there is too much.of the ‘‘ Union Tune Book” flavour about 
many of them, and too much melody for melody’s sake, for them 
to be considered really good. Occasionally, too, a few of the 
progressions are rather rough ; but who can be expected to write 
twenty-eight good hymn-tunes that the Church, using the word 
in its-widest sense, will accept? , The man who writes one or 
two'that will outlive his.own generation has done well. We do 
not think, however, that Mr, Hall will bethatman. ‘he anthems 
ate melodious, but jingling and; commonplace, the last, espe- 
cially, being quite of the Moody cum Sankey school. We could 
not conscientiously recommend this book to any one desirous of 
commencing services of song, on account of the style of 
its music, which we should be sorry to introduce to congregations 
who are used to something else ; but where Moody and Sankey 
réigné-this little book might be very acceptable, and, perhaps, 
formi’a stepping-stone to others. The work is clearly printed 
and handsomely bound, 
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Conrerts, 
—+o—- 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
THE annual distribution of prizes awarded to the pupils of the 
Royal Academy of Music was made on Saturday, at the instity. 
tion in Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, by Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, in the unavoidable absence of Mrs. Gladstone, 


Among those present were Professor Macfarren (principal of the 


Academy), Sir Julius Benedict, and Messrs. Brinley Richards, 
A. Randegger, Walter Macfarren, P. Sainton, John Thomas, 
Harold Thomas, P. Goldberg, F. B. Jewson, F. R. Cox 
H. C. Banister, H. R. Eyers, and Dr. Steggall. Prior to 
the distribution being made, Professor Macfarren addressed 
the assembly, stating that at present the number of pupils 
was larger than it had ever been before. There were at that 
moment students from the United States of America, from France, 
and from Germany, learning within the walls of the Royal 
Academy of Music. Their thanks were due to the directors of 
public institutions—especially to the directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company, Mr. Gye, and Mr. Mapleson—for the interest 
they had shown in the students and the Academy, and to the 
distinguished professors, as well as to the members of their own 
professoriate, for the eminent services they had rendered in con- 
nection with the examinations for the memorial prizes, and the 
awards for singing, pianoforte and organ playing, orchestral 
instrumentation, and harmony. The memorial prizes were given 
for the accomplishment in competition of a particular task, but 
the other prizes were not competed for, being awarded to those 
whose talent had reached the level which the examiners thought 
worthy of the reward. The highest distinction which an Academy 
student could receive was its certificate of merit, which acknow- 
ledged that the pupil had won, set by set, all the lower awards, 
Some who had gained the lower awards, but who were not fully 
entitled to certificates of merit, received commendation. In the 
department of singing it was especially to be understood that the 
standard of excellence was very-high, and the tasks prescribed 
were extremely difficult ; and although several candidates -had 
appeared successfully before the public in different places through. 
out the kingdom, no silver medal had been awarded for singing 
on thisoccasion. Lady Frederick Cavendish then distributed the 
prizes. The following were the memorial prizes and the re- 
cipients :—The Charles Lucas Silver Medal, awarded to George 
John Bennett, for the composition for chorus, orchestra, and 


‘organ of the 100th Psalm ; the Parepa-Rosa Gold Medal, awarded 


to Benjamin Davies, for the singing of pieces selected by the 
committee; the Sterndale Bennett Prize, awarded to Annie 


Cantelo, for the playing of a pianoforte composition by Sir W. 
‘Sterndale Bennett, selected by the committee ; additional prizes 


being awarded to Rose Goode and Mary Bruce Sanderson ; the 
Llewelyn Thomas Gold Medal, awarded to Annie Grey, for de- 
clamatory English singing, exemplified in pieces chosen by the 
committee ; the Evill Prize, awarded to Frank May, for the 
same ; the Heathcote Long Prize, awarded to Herbert Lake, 
for the playing of a pianoforte piece selected by the committee; 
and the Santley Prize, awarded to Percy Stranders, for accom- 
paniment and transposition. The certificates of ‘merit were 
awarded in the female department to Effie Clements, for singing ; 
and for pianoforte to Beatrice Davenport, Lucy Ellam, Rose 
Evans, Elizabeth Foskett, Amy Gell, Amy Hare, and Maud 
Willett ; and in the male department to William G. Wood (organ), 
In proposing a vote of thanks to Lady Frederick Cavendish, 
Profesor Macfarren observed that the Royal Academy of Music 
had been the first institution in England to give the privilege of 
its instruction to women. The vote was cordially passed, and in 
acknowledging it Lady Frederick Cavendish expressed the regret 
of Mrs. Gladstone at being unable to attend, and her own gratifi- 
cation at having been present, 
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Musical Potes, 


On Tuesday, the roth ult., at 3.0 p.m., and on Wednesday at 
7.30, Mr. W. T. Best gave organ recitals at Messrs. Hill and Son’s 
organ works, York Road, Camden Town. The organ is destined 
for Christ Church Cathedral, New Zealand. On Tuesday the pro- 
gramme consisted of— 

1. Organ Concerto (G major), Handel ; 2. Marche Religieuse, A. Adam ; 

Pastoral Introduction (Jeanne d’Arc), Gounod ; 4. Scherzo for the Organ 
fem W. T. Best (dedicated to M, Guilmant) ; 5. Toccata con Fuga 
Dp minor), Bach; 6. 
Rakoczy), F. Liszt. 
On Wednesday the programme consisted of — 

1. Fantasia and Fugue (£ minor), W. T. Best (dedicated to M. Widor); 2. 
Andante Cantabile (ab major), U. Guirand; 3. Fantasia Cromatica (a 
minor), Louis Thiele ; 4. Selection from the Water Music, Handel; 5. Fan- 
tasia and Fugue (G minor), Bach; 6. ~~ Cantabile (f minor), C. M. 

y. 


‘antasia Pastorale, Ff. Lux; 7. Hungarian March 


Widor ; 7. Offertoire (D major), Lefébure- 


THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL, which is to take place during the 
first days of September, will not be without interest as regards 
novelty ; the noble Mass in Dof Cherubini will occupy a place of 
honour. 


RUBINSTEIN’S Paradis perdu (Paradise Lost) is to be given by 
the Philharmonic Society next season. The performance of this 
masterly work will be anticipated with much concern, after the recent 
roduction of The Tower of Babel,under the composer's direction, at 
ydenham, The same composer's admirable setting of Lermontoff’s 
charming poem Die Nixe formed an important item in the pro- 
gramme of the last State Concert, the solo being entrusted to the 
experienced hands of Madame Patey. 


LIKE the swallows, all our great and distinguished singers fly 
homewards, or to climes where golden harvests await the gathering. 
But the dispersion is,'‘happily, only for a season, and with return of 
Spring, nature and art will be found again charming us with 
melodious rapture. With few exceptions, all our favourite artistes 
will be found at their posts next season, 


THE season at Monte Carlo will, it is hoped, not be denuded of 
its projected attractions by the somewhat sudden death of Madame 
Blanc, which has just taken place at Moutiers-en-Savoie. 


THE Italian Opera at St, Petersburg will commence its season 
about the middle of September. 


MADAME ALBANI will sing at both the Worcester and Norwich 
festivals, for each of which the note of preparation is being sounded. 


THE usual season of Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden 
Theatre will commence on the 6th proximo. Great preparations 
are being made to adopt the electric light both for the theatre and 
the Floral Hall. The latter is intended to be utilised as a saloon 
for the indulgence of smoking. 


THe Promenade Concerts, directed by Mr. Weist Hill, at 
Hengler's Cirque, are in the full tide of success. With such attrac- 
tions as are offered by the management, rivalry need not be feared. 


SINGULAR BUT SEASONABLE BEQUEST. —An admirer cf 
Beethoven has lately died, and bequeathed to the Leipsic Concert 
Society the sum of 6,000 marks, on the condition that at least one 
performance of the Ninth Symphony of the great master shall take 
Place yearly. But if, after two years, the Society should have 
neglected to fulfil the testator’s direction, the money is to revert to 
the members of his own family. 


“THE solemn praise.of God in church music,” writes Bishop 
Hacket, ‘‘ hath ever been accounted pious and laudable, yea, even 
that which is compounded with art and elegancy.” And Dean 
Comber assures us that such music ‘‘ will calm our souls and gently 
raise our affections, putting us into a fit posture to glorify our 
Fatherwhich is in heaven.”-The music of the Church is chiefly vocal 
wusic, and vocal music pre-supposes the existence and constant use 
of - ‘he harmony of numbers in sound owes its progress in 
no small degree to: the harmony of numbers in language. Song and 
verse have been married together from time immemorial, and it would 
be strange to find them divorced in the temple of their Creator. 


HIsTORICAL concerts have been given from time to time in this 
country, and many of our readers wili remember the admirable 
illustrations to Dr. Hullah’s lectures on the history of music, which 
Practically served the same purpose ; but a far more complete and 
a course of performances, showing the gradual progress of 
the art, is about to be given in Paris. ‘The first programme wil) 
include works from the early period of Greek music for the aulos o1 
flute ; an ode of. the. fifth century; representing the music of the 

ristian era; a chorus of the Crusailers of the eleventh century ; 





a piece of Spanish choral work, dated 1494; a Persian song, dated 
1557; and then a group of interesting numbers by estrina, 
Purcell, Scarlatti, Cimarosa, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. Such 
a series of excerpts is but rarely presented, and promises to give 
not only an artistic but an intellectual treat to the audience. 


THE operatic works of amateur composers—if indeed such a title 
be not altogether a misnomer—so seldom reach any serious repu- 
tation or extended performance that it will be little disappointment 
to find that Baron Bédog d’Orczy’s // Rinnegato has scored no 
great success, Its author is a Hungarian nobleman, who from 1869 
to 1873 filled the post of intendant at the Imperial Opera House at 
Pesth, and who began at an early age to compose, his songs having 
since acquired a very high reputation. With such a beginning it 
might have been expected that the Baron would at least have 
produced a melodious work, but this cannot in truth be said to be a 
fair description of his music, which is marked by strange and 
abnormal effects more than by any developed or consistent plan. 
With all the advantages of admirable mounting and an effective 
performance, the opera failed to attract, and it may safely be 
affirmed that it will be allowed to rest in the répertoire of Her 
Majesty's as one of the works which will but seldom be demanded. 


APPOINTMENT.—W. H. Stocks, organist and choirmaster, to St. 
Thomas's Church, Woolwich. 








HARROW MUSIC SCHOOL SERIES. 


Messrs. Augener and Co. are the Publishers of the Authentic Edition used 
at Harrow Music School. They give a short extract. Complete list 
can be found in Montuty Musicat Recorp, No. 122, for February, 
1880. 


8018 BACH, J. S. 15 Zweistimmige Inventionen (Two-part Inven- s, d. 
tions). With Preface, &c., Edited by John Farmer. 

(Harrow Music School Series)... ... 
8019 —— 15 dreistimmige Inventionen Soho 
With Preface, &c., Edited by 
Music School Series) ees on sa owe pa os 

8020 —— 18 Petits Préludes. Edited by John Farmer. (Harrow 
Music School Series) coe | aes ose és ose on 

—— French Suites (6 Petite Suites). Edited by John Farmer. 
(Harrow Music School Series)... ... an oe se 
ESCHMANN, J. _Instructive Selections from the Composi- 

tions of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, arranged in pro- 

ressive order, Edited by John Farmer. (Harrow Music 

chool Series.) 6 Books ... eos ove pee w+ each 
GURLITT, CORN. Our Favourite Tunes (Unsere Lieb- 
lings-Melodien). A Collection of Melodies, Ancient and 

Modern. Op. 106.0 sss ave ree wee te ae 
— Bliithen und Knospen (Buds and Blossoms). 12 Small 
Pieces. L SOP we. we oe ove pa <a ive 
— pow te fir die Jugend (Album Leaves for the 
Young). 20 Kleine Klavierstticke. Op. 10r we ase 
— Grateful Tasks (Erholungsstunden). 26 Original Pieces 
in all the Major and Minor Keys; the Melodies constructed 
upon five notes. Op. 102 EP un sue nee ee 
HANDEL. Twelve Easy Pieces, With vuoning and Ex- 
Jobe Pat Remarks by Dr. Hans von Biilow. Revised by 


oe a. «= 86 
Inventions). 
ohn Farmer. (Harrow 


ohn Farmer. (Harrow Music School Series) we 
JENSEN, A. Songs and Dances. Twenty Small Pieces. 
Op. 33. Edited by John Farmer. (Harrow Music School 
Series.) Two Books Se i ws each 
KIRCHNER, TH. Album-blatter. Edited by John Farmer. 
(Harrow Music School Series) ... | ss. ess wes nes 
— Friendly Greetings (Griisse an meine Freunde). Pieces, 
Op. 5. Edited by John Farmer. (Harrow Music School 
nae Preludes. Op. 9. Edited by John Farmer. (Harrow 
Music School Series.) Two Books _... eee, cee, OREM 
—— Neue Album-blatter. Op. 49. (Harrow Music ome 
i Two Books pt oe ‘a eve oe O20 
SUMaN’'R. Op. 15." Scenes of Childhood (Kinder- 
scenen). Easy Pieces for the Pianoforte. With Annota- 
tions. Revined, at — by Prof. Th. Kullak. 
Harrow Music School Series.) 4to_ ... eos eee ase 
8417 =, Op. 68. Album for the Young (Jugend Album). With 
Annotations. Revised and Fingered by Prof. Th. Kullak. 
4to ° oe . . eco eee “« © 


London: AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and Regent Street. 





| (rome PURCELL.—Popular Pieces for the 


UARTO Volume 
ewgate Street 


Pianoforte. Revised and edited by E, Paver. 
(8300e). Price 2s, 6d. net.—London : AUGENER & .Co., 
and Regent Street. 


O AUTHORS.—Messrs. AUGENER & CO. 


offer to print Authors’ Manuscripts with dispatch, and in a superior 
style. Estimates given, and samples ot Engraving, Printing, and Paper 
e atuitously on feceipt of manuscript. 
: aOR OLISHING D&PARTMENT : 86, Nevoata# Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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wh sie atin scape DEON. Collection of Standard Pieces. Se- 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S lected, Arranged for Small Hands, Fingered, and Revised by 
SYMPHONIES FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. E. Paver:—" G. F. HANDEL. 168 
Arranged for the Piancforte by E. PAUER. 1. Gavotte ae. me — se ; ‘ 
For Pianoforte Solo. Complete, 4te Vol., net 6s., or bound in cloth (8426*), : il from “The Messiah” Io 
net 7s. 6d. J .- oe .- o oe to 
‘ " . hon from * Heracles” 
No. 1, in B flat (8426a) net 1s. 6d, | No. 3, in & flat (8426c) net rs. 6d, 4 pap ib she Ne si 8 ee ro 
2, in c (84264) net 1s. 6d 4, in D minor (426d) net 1s, 6d. 5 Chorus from ® — yo a ae ohne : rs 
For Pianoforte Duet. Complete 4to Vol., net 8s. ; or bound in cloth (8620*) eg: S. BACH. 1685-1750. 
net gs. 6d. 7. Prelude ne eh ie “ hes a Fee Io 
No, 1, in B flat (86202) net as. od. | No. 3, in & flat (8620c) net 28. od. 8, Sarabande .. . oo . oo - Io 
2, in c (86206) .. net 2s. od. 4, in D minor (8620d)net 2s. 0d. | 9% — oe oe ée oe Io 
“Few qanie lose less than Schumann's by transference from the 4 Gi ol aah 20 
orchestra to the piano, because instrumental colouring was the composer's | 5.” Bas it os ee Io 
weak point. We therefore cordially welcome Herr Pauer’s transcription of ‘ “ OS. H HAYDN. ae a6 20 
Schumann's four symphonies for piano solo and duet, The arranger’s task | 1, Serenade J 1732-1809. 
has been by no means an easy one, but it has been excellently performed, pig Ariett: Vv aa ve 20 
and students who have but few opportunities of hearing these great works in by ‘Anda a con Vatiazioni Be ). 20 
the rmogpenthe p< will be glad to make their acquaintance at home, It goes 9 Ari fe whey Th res nonce on " 2 @ 
without saying that the solo arrangement is more difficult than the duet, | , Finale fro ih “5 oe I aR Rt 20 
but, while be require good playing, neither is beyond the reach of fairly 5 Mi fea h “pian in Bilat %. sas aia oe = 19 
advanced performers.”— The Atheneum, August 7, 1880, 19, Stinuet from.the se eo eon enh ae Io 
“1791. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 19. Larghetto from the Clarinet Quintet ave we as as 
° 20, saRomanza from the Concerto in D minor oe 20 
OPULAR PIECES from the Works of O/d French | 21. yoy cn On Sreeneees in + ca. Io 
P Composers. Selected, Arranged for the Pianoforte, and Revised by mo ee Peat “ Ww Fat ai Fear ~ a ‘eee caaans ; ms 
E. EAN BAPTISTE LULLY. (1633-1687.) 24. Six Minuets (composed for the yj ROK Balls of Vienna) ; 20 
1. Minuet in a minor, (Cadmus et Hermione, 1674.) ~ All f -" Ch st eet ca 1770-1827. 
2. Bourrée inc. (Phaéton, 1683.) é 25. Allegretto from the Choral- Fantasia ae eT 
3 Canaries in G. (Ballet de Muses. 1665.) 26. Polonaise from the Serenade for Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello .. 2 0 
Gavotte inG minor. (L’Amour Malade, 1657.) 27. Presto from the Trio = two erry en — Horn os 6 
MICHEL RICHARD DE LALANDE. (1657-1726.) a8. Adelaide .. * 200 
Passacaille in c minor. (16g0.) 29. Si aoget Db er a ee ae Io 
ANBRE CAMPRA, (1660-1744.) 30. Six German ances. a aan’ a sient 20 
6. Passepieds inc. (L’Europe Galante, 1697.) Mi f v. " 1786-1826. 
JEAK FERRY REBEL. (Died 1750.) 31. Minuet from the Clarinet Quintet ee ee ee o 20 
Passacaille in a. (Ulysse, «An 32. Kondo. pe . ro 
HENRI DESMARETS. 162-1741. ), 33 Torchlight Dance, from Silvana” os e oo ro 
8. Rigaudons in B flat. oer tT 34 Annie’s Arietta from “ Der Freischiitz” 20 
micHet PIGNOLET DE td ‘ECLAIR. 1666-1737.) 35 er er serioso from “‘ Euryanthe” oo we ' 6 
Musette inc. (Le Festes de I’fité, 1716.) 36. Finale of the First Act from ditto i. 7” 20 
FRANCOIS COUPERIN. (1668-1733.) F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 1809-1847. 
10. L’Espagnolette in c minor. (Proaler Livre, Troisitme Ordre.) I — sese®? oe ae Io 
11, Les Papillons i in D minor. (remier Livre, Second Ordre.) is is id. ha ww fo Tae ui8e 10 
12. La Diligente in p. (Premier Livre, Second Ordre.) 3% March i at he ove sia “ Io 
13. Gavotte in p minor. (Premier Livre, Second Ordre.) > tg A a — the Capriccio, 20 
ANDR CARDINAL DESTOUCHES. (1672-1749.) 41. Andante from the first Piano rio Tae? . 2 0 
14. Sarabande in G minor, (Issé, 1 7), 42. Andante from the Violoncello Sonata, Op. 45 ee ee 20 
JEAN N Jo SEPH MOURET. (1682-1738 ar — vertcianavenats _ oes. 
ourrées in E. (Les Amours de Telit: ) 43- a ye a . oo Io 
JEAN PHILLIPE RAMEAU. (1683-1764.) 44- A litle € dle ee? gd oe ac? gh "a6 Io 
16. La Livriin c minor. (Rondo Gracieux.) 45. A little Cradle Song to we . 10 
17, Allemande in E minor. 46. Funeral March rod the the Quint Op. “4 oe ee a i“ 2 
er | JACQUES ROUSSEAU. (1712-1778.) 47- on Song of the Herdsman wae. a a a 
Minuets in G. (Le Devin du Village, 1748.) 48. Evening Song ro 


FRANCOIS JOSEPH GOSSEC. (1733-1829.) 
19. Tambourin in g. (Le Camp de Grand Pré.) 


ANDRE ERNESTE MODESTE’GRETRY. (1741-1813) 
20, Gigue in £ flat. (Collinette & la Cour, 1782.) 


Quarto Volume (8299), price Two Shillings. 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, 


NEW 
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(STEAM-PRINTING) 
Exhibited in 
PARIS, VIENNA, and PHILADELPHIA. 
Superior to Pewter Piates and Metal Types. 
50 PER CENT. CHEAPER. 


SPECIMENS and ESTIMATE 

Will be sent post free on receipt of manuscript. 
SONG, PIANO PIECE, &c. 
4 Pages, incl. Title, 100 Cop. (fol. ee 

The Scliowing too Copies... 


ee PART-SONG, KYRIE, HYMN, &c.:~ 
es, incl. > 100 Cop. “ ) 41 20 
e following 100 Copies... °o 20 


desieine in Colours, with Views, &c. ; BOOKS, CATALOGUES, 
COPYING, Be. 


PATENT PAPER TYPE COMPANY, 
62, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
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(Engr., Print., and Paper) :— 
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CORNELIUS GURLITT’S 


New and easy Pianoforte Pieces. 


Op. 104. Feldblumen (Wild eee wong Salon ree — ry 

No. 1. Walzer ... own eee ‘is 2 

2. Gavotte ... ste ono soo eos . 8 

3. Landler ... ove eee ove ove ove . 2 

4. Redowa . ooo ooo . 3 

ra Menuett .. eee 7) ove ove o @ 

6. Polonaise. —... eve ooo ooo 2 

7. Tarantella °° ° ° . ad 

8. Polka 10 seo ae ° e0 . 3 

9. Zapateado . bo kee” eed> Meck es 2 

10. Mazurka oe ooo eee coe eee eee 2 

11. Pas Burlesque .. 2 

12. Promenade eee ove ooo 2 

Op. 105. Marionette Overture... aa ped ‘iat ooo 3 

Op. 112. Fliegende Blatter (Flying Leaves), Short Pieces:— 

No. 3. Under the Maypole «1. 9 is. ose. tees cee | ts 8 

2. Pantaloon poe oe oe I 

3. Rustic Revels ... ws . 8 

4- A Little Study... I 

5. In the Highlands oes ove one eee 2 

6. Ghost Story ... oe Mae a. ee, «oe I 

7. First Grief tie ond sa eee ee 2 

8. Tarantella ove o eee ous 2 

9. Sweet Home ....... es ie I 

10, The Post... wee ove . 2 

11. The Echo ee ae ae gens '» des too 

12. The Tournament ove eo ove oo 8 

Op. 114. La Napolitaine. Tarantelle |. oe 3 
Op. 115. ‘The Classicality. The Melody “Ach ‘du lieber Aug stin” 
(Buy a Broom) propane treated in the ” of ssical 
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SWEET ROSE OF THE VALE. 
(Die Rose im Thal) 


by 


RICHARD WUERST. 
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